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Editorial Comment 


Educating Superior Teachers 


Tue piscovery of those young men and women who potentially 
are our best future teachers must not be left to accident or to unthinking 
routine. Our teacher educating institutions, in facing this problem, have 
it in their power to prevent what may otherwise be a major educational 
loss. We should undertake deliberately, through the use of well-chosen 
techniques, to identify those students who give promise of outstanding 
success in teaching; and having identified them we should provide maxi- 
mum opportunity for the development of their potentialities. 

These superior prospective teachers for whom we are to search will 
not be discovered by examining lists of intelligence test ratings or grade- 
point averages. Scholarship, of course, will receive due recognition as 
one of the important elements in superiority. But in addition, we must 
be concerned with selecting those individuals who possess superior per- 
sonality qualities, excellent physical and mental health, sincerity, and a 
high degree of social intelligence. They must like and be liked by chil- 
dren. They must be able to enter naturally and sympathetically into 
children’s problems and activities. They must be competent and eager 
to attain a penetrating understanding of the school child. They must 
possess imagination and initiative, and give promise of becoming creative 
teachers, able to implement effectively a valid educational philosophy 
toward desired outcomes. Finally, they must be young men and women 
who look with pride and enthusiasm upon teaching as a worthy profession. 


Tue inpivipuatizen curriculum into which we shall invite these 
superior students will take into account their widely varying potentiali- 
ties and will provide a richness of opportunity for the progressive 
development of these potentialities. The curriculum will be meaningful 
in terms of life and vocation. These students will meet school problems 
through actual and frequent experience with them. They will become 
increasingly responsible for constructive participation in solving them. 
Thus they will come to think and to study in terms of their future work 
as teachers. Laboratory experiences will include living and learning with 
children so that their physiological, sociological, and psychological de- 
velopment may be understood. Careful individual guidance will be ex- 
tertded to these students by members of the college faculty who know 
that initiative and creativeness are always to be encouraged and given 
opportunity for proper expression and development. 

Parallel with his professional courses, the student will include extra- 
curricular experiences which will contribute to his growth as an individual 
and as a member of a democratic society Raymond D. Bennett, Assoct- 
ate Professor of Education, Ohio State University. 








A Board Member Looks at Teacher Education 


Te TEACHER is the most important element in education. His 
background, personality, and education largely determine the efficiency 
of public-school education. Since teacher-education institutions have the 
responsibility for selecting and developing our teachers, they can set the 
tone of education for years to come. Their major emphasis should be on 
the development of the individual student so that he may become a 
poised, intelligent, and educated person, happy in his chosen work. 
Subject-matter courses should receive attention. Methods courses are, of 
course, necessary to develop skill in imparting knowledge, but over- 
emphasis on method seems not to achieve its real goal—good teaching. 

A great deal of time has been spent during recent years in devising ways 
and means of making things so easy and so interesting that students have 
become passive containers into which pleasant facts have been poured. 
I would not have students study subjects just because they are difficult 
or disagreeable, but I would help them to find work that would bring a 
sense of accomplishment and a feeling of responsibility for learning to do 
some things when they needed to be done, and in the way they should 
be done. 

If teacher-education institutions would spend time on determining 
what should be the achievements of their students rather than figuring 
out ways to have them achieve unconsciously, I think the next generation 
would be better taught. The radio teaches us through our ears, more or 
less painlessly. The movies give us education through our eyes and 
ears, without much effort on our part. Before sound pictures came, some 
little brain-power was needed to read the titles, but even that exertion 
is no longer necessary. Magazines, also, are becoming highly pictorialized. 

It used to be said: ‘There is no royal road to learning,’ but today 
some of the modern methods seem to have as their aim to teach children 
to ““hitch-hike” along that road. Let teacher-education institutions point 
the way to learning and to a useful life, but let them not become a place 
in which teachers are taught to give their pupils so many “‘lifts’’ that 
learning will no longer be an individual accomplishment, bringing power 
and satisfaction to the individual, but a flabby process in which they 
will be dependent on help given by others, or come to rely upon pre- 
digested material, or the softening of every task. 


Ler’s pur a little more iron in our teacher-education. Let's select 
the students with more care. Let us guide them to be really educated men 
and women. Let us teach them that they must develop the whole child, 
so that he may gain satisfaction in the use of all the powers God gave 
him. Let us impress upon our teacher-education institutions that their 
reason for being is to produce teachers culturally and professionally 
prepared to guide children in being adequate and self-reliant citizens. — 
Marion Wade Doyle, President, Board of Education, District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools. 
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Major Issues in the Education of Teachers 


FRANK E. BAKER 


Tue growing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the teacher is a natural result of the 
changing emphasis in education, which in 
turn is a result of a changing social order. 
American education is emerging from the 
administrative and quantitative phase and 
is entering the teaching and qualitative 
phase. This change in emphasis has already 
produced a strong realization of the need 
of better teachers, indicated by the promi- 
nence given to teacher education in the pro- 
grams of recent conventions of teachers’ 
associations. 

The major issues in the education of 
teachers for American democracy are: (1) 
The selection of good people to be educated 
as teachers; (2) the development of those 
personality traits and capacities that make 
good teachers; (3) the development of so- 
cialized attitudes and social understandings; 
(4) the development of a rich cultural back- 
ground; (5) the development of a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the material with 
which the teacher works—children and 
adolescent youth. 

Since the first issue is being treated in an- 
other article appearing in this number of 
Childhood Education it will be discussed 
here only to emphasize its importance. 


SELECTING THE STUDENTS 
Considering Society: Teacher education 
institutions are set up for a definite social 
purpose. Their responsibility is to society, 
not to the individual. It is not their function 
to offer educational opportunity to all who 
apply, but to select those that have the per- 
sonality traits and capacities that can be de- 
veloped into good teachers, and then place 
them in the educational environment that 

will help them to achieve that end. 


If tomorrow's teachers are to have the per- ) 
sonality, the attitudes and the understand- 
ings necessary to do their jobs well, what 
must be done about their education today? 
Frank E. Baker, president of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, makes five pertinent 
recommendations: careful selection of stu- 
dents, a program of guidance, a curriculum 
that stimulates self-expression, participation 
in school and community affairs, and ex- 








periences with children. 


It seems obvious that since the public 
schools are supported as an instrument for 
the promotion of the common welfare, those 
unsocial people who do not believe that the 
common welfare is worth promoting should 
not be selected to be educated as teachers. 
Stated positively, only those people should 
be selected who have a high appreciation of 
the value of human personality and a strong 
desire to promote its welfare. 

Considering the Individual: Whether the 
individual personality becomes fixed so 
early in life that the attempt to develop it 
in the teacher educating institutions is futile, 
will have to be decided by the psychologists. 
If that assumption is true, then the problem 
from the standpoint of personality is wholly 
a matter of selection, for it is axiomatic that 
the mean and bitter person must not be ad- 
mitted to the teaching profession. If, how- 
ever, we make the assumption that desirable 
traits and capacities can, through self-ex- 
pression, be developed and made dominant 
in the personality of the individual, then 
the problem of the teacher educating insti- 
tution in relation to personality becomes 
broader than mere selection. It includes the 
development, in the individuals selected, of 
those personality traits that will make them 
good teachers. 
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In the selection of good personalities, the 
institution is faced with the problems of 
when and how. In the admission of candi- 
dates to the freshman year, selection cannot 
usually be made on the criterion of person- 
ality, for the simple reason that there is not 
enough information available to warrant 
selection on that basis. In the case of small 
institutions, with comparatively large staffs, 
including field agents, or in the case of mu- 
nicipal normal schools, where there is close 
cooperation with the guidance committees 
of the secondary schools, it may be possible 
to accumulate enough data about the per- 
sonality of the candidates to justify selection 
on this ground. Until we shall have devel- 
oped continuing records of the total school 
lives of the candidates as complete as those 
used in the Carnegie study of the ‘Relations 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in Penn- 
sylvania,”” it will not be possible for the 
teacher educating institutions, drawing stu- 
dents from wide areas, to select on the basis 
of personality at the time of admission to 
the freshman year. 

This indicates the necessity of postponing 
final selection of those to be educated as 
teachers to the end of the junior college and 
of making the junior college a period of 
general education and personality expression 
and study. 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY TRAITS 
AND CAPACITIES 

The first step in personality study is the 
freshman period. This period marks the be- 
ginning of the counseling and guidance pro- 
gram to be continued throughout the junior 
college and should serve to accumulate the 
largest possible amount of information about 
the intellectual interests, the social attitudes, 
the professional purposes, and the emotional 
adjustments of the candidate. 

The freshman period schedule should in- 
clude a full and thorough medical examina- 
tion by the college medical staff; various 
achievement tests, including a silent reading 
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test; a personality inventory; a speech test,| 
including the making of voice records, and 
the first interview with the candidate’s coun- 
selor. The time of this interview should be 
as near as possible to the end of the fresh- 
man period so that all the accumulated in- 
formation may be in the hands of the 
counselor in advance. Armed with this in- 
formation, the counselor should make care- 
ful preparation for the interview, which, 
while informal, should nevertheless be the 
serious beginning of what is to constitute a 
valuable professional relationship through- 
out the two years of the junior college. 

Through Guidance and Counseling: The 
guidance program of a teacher educating in- 
stitution should include every member of 
the staff working under or with a small per- 
sonnel committee. The institution that waits 
to undertake a guidance program until it 
shall have enough experts to conduct it will 
probably wait a long time. 

Freshman guidance is not the problem of 
the expert, except insofar as every good 
teacher is an expert. Education is largely 
an individual enterprise and the teacher 
who can not or will not supplement class 
instruction with individual counsel is only 
half a teacher. It is not denied that the 
members of the staff will need to be educated 
in guidance. This should be one of the chief 
functions of the personnel committee. The 
membership of this committee should in- 
clude a medical doctor, a mental hygienist, 
a social psychologist, and one or two other 
members such as can be found on every 
staff—born counselors, not educated—and 
should have the services of a profes- 
sional psychiatrist when needed. Every sec- 
ond or third year the personnel committee 
should organize the staff into as many 
groups as there are members of the com- 
mittee, and conduct with each group a series 
of conferences on the principles and tech- 
niques of counseling. 

The personnel committee of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College conducted 
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such a series of conferences in 1935-36, and 
in the following year issued A Guide to 
Counseling which deals with such topics as, 
“The First Interview,” “Interviewing a Stu- 
dent,’ “Counseling Records,” “Student 
Problems,” “How to Study,” and “Guidance 
in Extra-Curricular Activities.” 

Another function of the personnel com- 
mittee is the handling of extreme cases of 
maladjustment, which may be discovered 
from the personality inventories, or by the 
counselors, or by the medical staff. In exer- 
cising this function, the work of the com- 
mittee must be entirely confidential. To this 
end, the offices of the various members 
should be separated so that students may 
consult them without attracting any atten- 
tion whatever. The records of the committee 
should be kept in a central office, under lock 
and key, in the care of a competent secre- 
tary who performs the detail work of the 
whole guidance program. 

Counselors should meet their counselees 
individually at least once a month, better 
bi-weekly, and should use every means avail- 
able to increase their knowledge of each 
counselee’s work, extra-curricular activities, 
social contacts and social attitudes. The help 
of the central office should be available in 
securing reports of a particular counselee 
from his various teachers. 

Through the Curriculum: The counseling 
program is not the only factor in the de- 
velopment of personality. The curriculum 
must make its contribution, and the junior 
college curriculum should include all the 
activities engaged in by the student that are 
in any way influenced by the college, 
whether those activities be scholastic, social, 
athletic, recreational or vocational. 

If personality is the means by which the 
individual expresses his inner self or if, 
as defined by D. W. LaRue,’ personality is 
emotions expressing themselves through in- 

1*'Emotional Differences Between Superior and Inferior 


Teachers... By D. W. LaRue. National Elementary Princi- 
pal, 15:395-401. 
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tellect, bodily functions, and special capaci- 
ties, then expression becomes the chief 
means of personality growth. 

Experience has told us that extra-curricu- 
lar and social activities are the best avenues 
provided by the college for personality ex- 
pression, and now psychology is adding to 
the conviction. Certainly athletics and play 
are the best avenues for the expression of 
emotion through the bodily functions, and 
dramatics and choruses and extemporaneous 
speaking furnish avenues for the functioning 
of the special capacities. 

If the above conclusions are sound, then 
the extra-curricular and social activities must 
be taken off the doorstep and made an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum. This has al- 
ready been done by some of the progressive 
high schools. The teacher educating insti- 
tutions must follow that lead. 

The Milwaukee State Teachers College 
will put into operation next year with an 
experimental group of approximately sixty 
freshmen, an integrated junior college cur- 
ricylum consisting of the four academic 
areas—the social sciences, the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, the humanities, 
and a fifth area which will be called, “The 
Area of Social, Aesthetic, and Athletic Ex- 
pression and Participation.” 

Lack of space prevents a detailed descrip- 
tion of this area but it will be sufficient to 
say that every student will be required to 
participate in a minimum of six athletic ac- 
tivities, such as, swimming, hand-ball, volley- 
ball, tennis, golf and archery; to meet the 
requirements of a seminar in parliamentary 
rules, social customs and practices; and to 
participate in a minimum of three social and 
civic organizations or study clubs. 


DEVELOPING SOCIALIZED ATTITUDES 
AND UNDERSTANDINGS 


But all these devices—counselling, guid- 
ance programs, and curriculum reconstruc- 
tion—will avail nothing unless they are car- 
ried on in an atmosphere of social tolerance 
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and democratic freedom. Personality can 
grow only through self-expression. This ex- 
pression can produce those unique personali- 
ties that are the foundation of genius and 
other forms of great capacity only in an at- 
mosphere of complete freedom. The creation 
of this freedom must begin at the top—in 
the administration. The setting up of an 
administration that will not only permit but 
encourage full and free expression in the 
faculty and among the students is funda- 
mental in a teacher educating institution. 

In an Atmosphere of Freedom: As stated 
before, the broad function of the teacher 
educating institution is the creation of an 
environment that will permit and stimulate 
the growth of the individual personalities 
of candidates for the profession of teaching. 
But it must be remembered that the growth 
of these personalities must be in the direc- 
tion of intelligent living, and that such 
growth is hampered by inner limitations and 
by external restraints. Even college students 
still have family prejudices, community 
superstitions, social intolerances, racial | bi- 
ases, biological misunderstandings, and 
physical fears. And so it is the function of 
the teachers college to free the personality 
from unreasonable authoritarian restraints 
and to develop the knowledge that will ban- 
ish the internal limitations. 

Freedom is a thing to be achieved. In the 
words of John Dewey, “Freedom or indi- 
viduality, in short, is not an original pos- 
session or gift. It is something to be achieved 
or wrought out.” 

Professor Boyd Bode has expressed the 
same idea a little more fully in these words: 
“The proper function of education in a 
democracy is to make for the continuous 
reconstruction of basic beliefs and attitudes 
but according to no predetermined pattern. 
Its attitude must be genuinely experimental, 
its method must be the method of intelli- 
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gence, and its final test of value for all insti- | 
tutions must be the development of person- 
ality in a continuously changing _ social | 
order.’”* | 

The banishing of inner restrictions to free- 
dom must be, then, a by-product of the whole 
curriculum of the teacher educating institu- 
tion. The banishing of external restraints is 
largely a matter of administration. 

Through Democratic Administration: The 
administrator is first of all a teacher and 
not an employer. Neither is the board of 
control an employer. Society is the employer. 
The board is merely a group of people se- 
lected by society and given the privilege of 
doing for society certain things that cannot 
be done by the faculty. The work of the 
board merely supplements and is not super- 
imposed upon that of the faculty.‘ 

The president or the dean or the director 


is just a teacher chosen to lead his institu- | 


tion, including the board, the faculty and 
the students, in democratic education. The 
administrator, having educated himself in 
the democratic concept, must extend democ- 
racy to his staff and educate them in the 
concept.® 


In relation to the faculty, the primary | 


function of the administrator is to create an | 


environment that will permit the members 
of the staff to express their own unique per- 
sonalities, always in the direction of intel- 
ligent living and good teaching. This means 
that the teachers in relation to the adminis- 
tration shall be much more than expert ad- 
visors; that they shall share with the admin- 
istrator the democratic process of continu- 
ously extending the area of common agree- 
ment by free and open counsel and discus- 
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sion; that they shall share the responsibility 
of recommending their own colleagues; 
that the establishment of all major policies 
shall be a matter of common agreement; 
that the faculty shall name their committees 
and control their own professional affairs. 

Through Experiencing Democracy: But 
the end of democratic administration in col- 
lege is not the faculty but the students. The 
justification of the demand for democracy 
by the faculty is the extension of democracy 
to the students. The faculty must do more 
than free the students from the inner bars to 
freedom and from external control; it must 
create those positive conditions that insure 
the opportunity to grow in the capacities for 
democracy by experiencing democracy. These 
opportunities are to be found in the control 
of all student affairs, student finances, and 
institutional discipline, always under such 
democratic guidance as will insure that the 
general direction of student affairs points un- 
erringly to social understanding and right 
living. The phrase, ‘general direction” is 
important. Those who exercise guidance 
must not be too fearful of specific acts. The 
students must have the democratic privilege 
of making mistakes, always with the under- 
standing that the penalty of error is to be 
borne by those who were socially responsible 
for it. 

Student participation in the social life of 
the institution must go beyond the control 
of their own affairs; it must include repre- 
sentation on all faculty committees, attend- 
ance at all faculty meetings, and freedom to 
criticize all institutional policies. 

Social intelligence cannot be developed 
through institutional experiences alone. 
Through clinical courses in sociology, poli- 
tics, and education, students in a teachers 
college must have the opportunity to learn 
through actual experiences the processes of 
living in the community in which the col- 
lege is located. In making some form of 
employment a part of the curriculum New 
College (New York City) has taken one step 
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in the direction of the development of social 
intelligence through economic experiences. 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN 


Space will not permit a discussion of the 
professional education of teachers in the sen- 
ior college. The writer's faith in the experi- 
ence plan was expounded in a previous 
article in Childhood Education® and that 
faith has not been dimmed by the results 
of the intervening years. One value of the 
plan was not sufficiently emphasized in that 
article—the value in developing an under- 
standing of child psychology through actual 
experiences with groups of unregimented 
children. Just as the nature of normal human 
beings cannot be learned by studying a chain 
gang, so the nature of normal children can 
never be understood by observing them un- 
der the lock-step discipline of a formal school. 

I am convinced that most of the faults 
of modern high schools are due to the fact 
that the teachers have been chosen for their 
knowledge of subject matter without any 
reference to their knowledge of children and 
adolescent youth. I am just as strongly per- 
suaded that the excellence of the nursery 
school and the recent progress of the kinder- 
garten and primary grades have come from 
the fact that the educational processes in those 
years are based, to a greater extent than in any 
other, on a knowledge of the children being 
taught. My experience tells me that the 
amount of applied psychology in teaching 
varies inversely to the grade, until it arrives 
at the vanishing point in the college. 

This means, then, that the teacher edu- 
cating institutions must develop enough 
practice and observation facilities so that all 
professional instruction may be a by-product 
of actual experiences with children, acting 
and learning in an atmosphere so free as 
to permit them to express their real person- 
alities. 


the Experience Method 


12:101-108. 
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Selecting Tomorrow’s Teachers 


JOHN C. LAZENBY 


In THIS period of accelerated change, the 
schools are re-examining the objectives 
of education, and questioning the extent to 
which they are meeting the needs of present- 
day living. With the increasing emphasis on 
the growth and development of human per- 
sonality and the democratic way of life has 
come the realization that we need better edu- 
cated teachers, for the classroom teacher 
holds the key to effective public education. 

Most studies of occupational choices in- 
dicate that the more capable youth today do 
not choose teaching as a profession. This 
fact suggests two problems: How to inter- 
est the more capable students in teaching as 
a profession, and how to select from these 
students those with the emotional, intel- 
lectual and volitional characteristics adequate 
to cope with the intricate problems involved 
in guiding human growth and development 
in a democratic way of life. We are past the 
stage where ‘those who can, do; those who 
can't, teach.” 


PRE-TRAINING SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


Securing the Cooperation of High School 
Administrators: Since vocational choices 
made in the adolescent period tend to per- 
sist as maturity approaches, pre-training se- 
lection of candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession must begin in high school. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a dearth of interesting and 
challenging material to put into the hands 
of high school seniors who are or could be 
interested in teaching.’ Also, there is a 

1 The Challenge to Education (McGraw-Hill) by the fac 
ulty of Stanford University is a hopeful beginning in meet 
ing this need. The challenging chapters throughout the book 
are brought to a focus on guidance problems in the last 
chapter, ‘‘Education as a Life Career.’’ Essential problems 
which a prospective for teaching must face are 
presented very effectively, but the book is too advanced for 
most high school students 
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If the progress of education depends upon 
the quality of the teachers, then more atten- 
tion needs to be paid to their selection. To- 
morrow’s teachers must be chosen in today’s 
high schools. Mr. Lazenby, chairman of the 
committee on admissions, Milwaukee State 


Teachers College, discusses some of the prob- 





lems involved. 





tendency on the part of many high school 
teachers, influenced by the greater material 


success of friends in other professions, to | 


discourage either directly or indirectly the 
more capable students from entering the 
teaching profession. 

Our experiences here at Milwaukee indi- 
cate, however, that high school principals 
and directors of guidance are most anxious 
to interest capable students in becoming 
teachers. Our program of selection could 
never have endured without the leadership 
and hearty cooperation of the high school 
principals in the city and suburban schools 
from which we draw approximately seventy- 
five per cent of our student body. 

Developing a Prediction Formula: When 
we awakened to the fact that quantity in 
terms of numbers is not synonymous with 
quality in terms of work accomplished, we 
cast about for some adequate standard by 
which to determine fairly and impartially 
how we could select the four hundred most 
desirable freshmen out of the six or seven 
hundred who apply. Twelve hundred and 
fifty students is the maximum number we 
can accommodate with our building space, 
equipment, and teaching staff. To keep our 
enrollment at approximately that figure, as 
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has been done during the past four years, 
necessitated limiting the size of our fresh- 
man class. 

Careful investigation of available means 
showed conclusively that the Henmon-Holt 
prediction formula,’ developed by careful 
research methods for the Committee on the 
Cooperation of the Wisconsin Secondary 
Schools and Colleges was by far the best 
guide, especially since it had been developed 
by the use of data on Wisconsin students. 
Our plan for the pre-training selection of 
candidates—including the Henmon-Holt 
prediction formula—was submitted to both 
the city and suburban high school principals’ 
associations for their approval. Their con- 
structive criticisms led to the correction of 
some of the more serious weaknesses and, 
as stated before, their hearty cooperation was 
the most important single factor in its initial 
success. 

Since this plan was approved, careful 
records of all types of data on individual 
students have been kept and now studies 
are being made in preparation for revising 
the prediction formula and bringing it up 
to date on the basis of our own data. In 
connection with our guidance program va- 
rious types of personality tests have been 
used. Their possible influence on the pre- 
diction formula is being investigated, and 
if found to be significant, will make pos- 
sible still greater efficiency in the selection 
of candidates. 

Resisting Pressures: Any publicly sup- 
ported teacher education institution, con- 
templating a stricter selection of its student 
body, should keep in mind that the co- 
operation of the high schools from which 
the student body is drawn is probably the 
most essential factor in resisting the various 
kinds of pressure which can be brought to 
bear upon it. The state must meet its obliga- 


2A Report on the Administration of Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests to 34,000 High School Seniors in Wiscomsin in 1929 
and 19H By V. A. C. Henmon and F. O. Holt. Madison 
j f ¢ is of the Univer 


Wisconsin: Bureau of Guidance and Rex 


ty of Wisconsin, 1931. Pp. 5 
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tions to provide training for its future-citi- 
zens at public expense, but it must also face 
the fact that not every high school graduate 
possesses the necessary qualifications for suc- 
cessful work in the teaching profession. That 
such facing of facts is not so easy as it may 
sound is borne out by the experiences of the 
writer who spent a summer vacation watch- 
ing the development of our plan. Many and 
varied were the pressures to make exceptions 
to the standards for selection. The qualifica- 
tions of a good athlete, without social or in- 
tellectual attainments, in some cases the pos- 
session of a good singing voice, proficiency 
on some musical instrument, or special ability 
in the visual arts were frequently presented 
as factors which should outweigh the lack 
of others essential to teaching success. 

Probably the most frequent type of pres- 
sure met was that in connection with can- 
didates who wished to teach young children. 
Since our college is one of two centers in the 
state for the training of nursery, kindergarten 
and primary teachers, we were frequently in- 
formed that girls who loved small children, 
who came from good families, and who pos- 
sessed certain social graces would make good 
teachers of small children, regardless of their 
lack of vital intellectual interests. Even high 
school principals urged such evidence in sup- 
port of candidates for admission. 

After the lapse of six years, however, be- 
cause of the careful and constructive work of 
the director of the kindergarten-primary di- 
vision, such illusions have been pretty well 
dispelled. Some studies have been made 
which show that in comparison with other 
students, the girls in the kindergarten-pri- 
mary division as a group now rank very high. 

Political pressures must be faced; faculty 
sponsors for personal friends appear, and in- 
fluential friends of candidates appeal in their 
behalf. The success of our plan thus far may 
be attributed to the rather strict and fair ad- 
herence to the principles and standards laid 
down in the beginning and to the coopera- 
tion of the high school administrators. 
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DEVELOPING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

On the Basis of Jobs Available: With the 
increasing emphasis on selection, and with 
higher standards of work resulting from 
higher ability levels, the faculty became more 
aware of emotional, volitional and social mal- 
adjustments among the students. At the same 
time, executive emphasis was given to the 
development of a program of guidance. The 
importance of such a program first came to 
light in the study of the training of secondary 
school teachers. With a shortage of teachers 
looming in the other fields, we were graduat- 
ing as high as seventy-five degree candidates 
for high school teaching positions as com- 
pared with twenty-five in the other divi- 
sions. According to the demand, this propor- 
tion was exactly the reverse of what it should 
be. Even the teachers colleges, together with 
the university and nine private colleges in 
Wisconsin, were emphasizing the training of 
high school teachers, despite the fact that the 
proportion of high school teachers to elemen- 
tary school teachers was approximately one 
to three in the state. Teachers were being 
trained for high school positions which did 
not exist. 

The first step in selection came in limiting 
to thirty or forty the number to be graduated 
from the division of secondary education. 
Those who seemed to have qualifications 
requisite for successful secondary school 
teaching were selected to continue with their 
training and the others were advised to trans- 
fer to other divisions, and in some cases, to 
abandon the ambition to become teachers. 

On the Basis of Personal and Social Quali- 
fications: As this program of guidance de- 
veloped, emphasis was placed on the personal 
and social qualifications for teaching, as well 
as the intellectual. A voice recording machine 
was provided, speech tests were instituted, a 
teacher of remedial speech was added to the 
staff, and those with speech defects were 
given special help. Those with organic speech 
difficulties were advised not to prepare for 


teaching. 
Reading tests were instituted and remedial 
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work provided for those in need of it. | 


Foreign language placement tests were given 


to all students wishing to study a foreign | 


language. Remedial work was provided for 


students deficient in English. In addition, a | 
counselling service was established with each 


freshman assigned to a faculty advisor. 


Through Faculty Counsellors: As had been 
anticipated in the beginning, the effective- | 


ness of such a program depended upon the 
interests of each individual faculty member. 
Soon the problem of training faculty coun- 
sellors arose. Through continuous study the 
effectiveness of the program has steadily de- 


veloped although a few of the more academi- | 


cally minded members of the faculty still 
insist that their job is to teach subject mat- 
ter and not to be bothered with the indi- 
vidual problems of students. One of the most 
recent advances is the development of an ex- 
cellent counsellor’s guide adapted to the indi- 
vidual needs of the students in our school. 

On the Basis of Curriculum: At the same 
time the one- and two-year curricula were 
abandoned and finally the three-year curricu- 
lum. All students must now register for a 
four-year curriculum, but can have their cred- 
its transferred at the end of two years. This 
will be discussed later. 


SELECTING STUDENTS FOR THE 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Admission Requirements: In the mean- 
time, two other advance steps had been taken. 
Under the leadership of alumni who were 
members of the local chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, the national honor society in education, 


the faculty adopted admission requirements 


for the senior college and the junior year, 
as they had for the freshman year. These 
requirements in the beginning were based 
almost wholly upon scholastic attainments 
which were raised considerably above those 


for the freshmen. Admission to the junior | 


year was refused to those who did not meet 
the higher standard. With this advance as 
well as with others, considerable study and 


effort were necessary to convince the faculty 
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of the wisdom and workability of the pro- 
vision after it was adopted. Some of the 
same problems which arose when the fresh- 
man admission requirements were established 
had to be met again. 

Now it is clearly understood by all enter- 
ing freshmen that the first admission is for 
two years only and that the college reserves 
the right to refuse admission to the junior 
year to those who do not meet scholarship 
standards, satisfactory standards of develop- 
ment in personal and social relationships, 
and a fairly well developed interest in some 
extra-curricular activity. This last require- 
ment was added because of the contribution 
of extra-curricular activities to social devel- 
opment and because of the increasing de- 
mands for teachers with experience in these 
activities. 

A Junior College Curriculum: Agitation 
now began for a common two year junior 
college curriculum of general education for 
all students, except those in the divisions of 
art and music where special training must be- 
gin earlier. After considerable debate and 
some intermediary steps, a common two year 
curriculum of general education was adopted 
three years ago. Now all students, except 
those in music and art, take this curriculum 
which may be designated as a pre-teaching 
course, half of which is required and half 
elective. This curriculum involves no pro- 
fessional work and the credits earned are 
generally transferrable to other colleges, 
depending, of course, on the college or 
the special curriculum to which transfer 
is desired. This is necessary since we reserve 
th: right to request students to transfer at the 
end of the sophomore year. By this arrange- 
ment it becomes possible for any student to 
transfer from one division to another within 
the college, with the exceptions noted above, 
at any time during the first two years with- 
out loss of credit. Such flexibility makes pos- 
sible some effective professional guidance of 
each student. 

Just now another problem is that of the 
junior college. As stated before, the state 
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faces the growing need of providing more 
satisfactory educational facilities for high 
school graduates who are below the employ- 
ment age in industry and who are in need 
of further training to fit them for adult life. 
There is the possibility of expanding the 
teachers colleges to provide terminal junior 
college facilities for those not desirous of or 
not capable of profiting by further training. 
Under such an arrangement there is always 
the danger of the junior college overshadow- 
ing our main function of teacher education. 
Thus there is the choice between becoming a 
high grade teacher education institution or a 
mediocre junior college. Even the argument 
that we would have a larger number of can- 
didates from which to choose those for teach- 
er education does not obscure the danger of 
shifting our emphasis to the junior college on 
the basis of mere numbers alone. 


SELECTING THE SENIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Through Interviews with the Guidance 
Committee: While the above developments 
were in progress, plans were made for choos- 
ing the limited number of students who were 
to be admitted to the senior college for pro- 
fessional training in the division of second- 
ary education. To facilitate this choice, a 
committee was appointed to interview each 
candidate in the division of secondary edu- 
cation and to determine which of the candi- 
dates were best fitted to meet the demands 
and the needs of students in the adolescent 
period, and to survive the keen competition 
which must be met in securing placement in 
the secondary field. The first year’s experi- 
ence in this work so convinced the commit- 
tee of its effectiveness that a recommenda- 
tion was made that every one of the approxi- 
mately two hundred candidates for admission 
to the junior year be interviewed by this pro- 
fessional guidance committee. Now the com- 
mittee spends two to three hours each week 
each semester interviewing these candidates. 

Through Individual Records: From the 
time of freshman entrance to the time of ad- 
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mission to the junior year, a record is kept 
of significant information regarding each stu- 
dent, information which may have some bear- 
ing on his prospects as a future teacher. Four 
different committees work on different phases 
of the problem. The speech department re- 
ports on speech defects which interfere with 
teaching proficiency. The medical record is 
examined for possible physical defects. Pro- 
ficiency tests are used for reading ability and 
the use of English, with remedial work for 
those who are deficient but able to profit 
by such work. The part-time services of a 
psychiatrist are available for the more severe 
cases of maladjustment. 

Most students when told that they cannot 
be recommended for a teaching position seek 
some other field of endeavor. Usually those 
who are most maladjusted and lacking in in- 
sight regarding their own cases find it hard- 
est to make this change. One weak link in 
our guidance scheme is that we do not have 
the facilities for helping those ill-adapted to 
teaching to find the field into which they will 
fit best. 

Another type of problem is that of the 
student who is not interested in teaching but 
who wishes the prestige of the degree for its 
own sake, or as a prerequisite for other de- 
sired types of work. Such students are usually 
discovered and directed to other institutions. 
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We do not feel that the state should assume | 


responsibility for training disinterested peo- 


ple as teachers: also, it is not fair to impose i 


such students on the cooperating training 
schools. Young people face tremendous prob- 
lems today. They must be guided in their vo- 
cational choices and the children of the state 
must be protected from disinterested teachers, 

Every year as more information becomes 


available for the study of each student's case, | 


it is summarized by the guidance division for 
the use of the various faculty committees. 
Just now the immediate problem is that of 
better coordination of the work of these’com- 
mittees and the proper allocation of the 
authority to be exercised by each one in the 
light of the various types of information 
available. Such coordination and allocation of 
authority will obviate the danger of misfits 
entering the junior and senior years. 

This article assumes that selective admis- 
sion of candidates for teacher education is 
desirable. The concrete problems which we 
have faced over a ten-year period of de- 
velopment have been presented here in the 
hope that our experience may provide help 
and encouragement to other institutions. May 
the public, also, have a clearer and more 
sympathetic understanding of the problems 
involved in the selective admission and edu- 
cation of teachers. 


COO 


The Spirit 


I; Is the spirit that maketh alive. 1 know that you must test, grade, measure, 
counsel, guide, individualize, generalize, nationalize, Americanize, Christianize, hu- 
manize, intellectualize, spiritualize; that you must classify on proper social levels, vo- 
cational levels, intelligence levels, maturity levels, psychological levels; that you must 
adjust the misadjusted, adjust the maladjusted, and the utterly unadjustable; that you 
must not only be a teacher but a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a sociologist, a progres- 
sivist, a modernist and a fundamentalist, and a one hundred per cent Americanist- 
all of this you must be, and more! But forget it! Chuck it! And once a day, if pos- 
sible, just be the simple, honest, loving human thing that God made you, and let the 
children be the human things that God made them, and between the three of you— 
you and the child and God—the divine thing called teaching will now and then get 
done.—Dallas Lore Sharp, in Chicago Schools Journal. 
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What Every Teacher Should Know— 
About the Dionne Quintuplets 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


W uy should we bother to read any- 
thing more about the famous Dionne quin- 
tuplets? Of course they are remarkable as a 
biological phenomenon. The appearance of 
uintuplets is exceedingly rare in medical 
history. And that they should live and grow 
into healthy, norma] children is something 
the like of which has not been seen before. 
But it is nearly four years since all this hap- 
pened. Why should we try as teachers or as 
general readers to keep up an interest in any 
one biological event? 

Such thoughts as these ran through the 
heads of many of the scientists who recently 
went on a trek to Toronto and Callander. 
We were to go over some preliminary re- 
search findings on the quintuplets. But what 
could we discover about children by studying 
just these five? Why not simply admit that 
some day they would be interesting on the 
vaudeville stage; that in the meantime all 
that was necessary was to give them the or- 
dinary life of a child. 

However, it is not all quite so simple 
as that. Last summer alone, according to Dr. 
Dafoe, 350,000 visitors came to Callander 
to see the ‘‘quints.”” How can one make this 
seem normal? 

When it came time to view the quintup- 
lets, I confess that I kept one eye on them 
and one on the two hundred scientific 
“watchers.” They were almost as much fun 
as the quintuplets themselves. The children 
are healthy, attractive youngsters who could 
be duplicated one by one in any American 
nursery school or play yard. There is noth- 
ing remarkable about their appearance or be- 
havior. As one elderly woman scientist said, 
with her nose pressed against the glass par- 


| Are children today paying the price for the 
prolonged controversy on heredity versus 
environment? This “case for the quints” 
gives encouragement to continue the quest 
for the optimum environment. 

Mr. Stoddard is director of the lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station at the Uni- 


versity of lowa. 
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tition, ‘Did you ever see such lovable kids?” 

For me the answer is, yes, I have seen 
hundreds of such ‘‘lovable kids.” The truth 
is that many adults, and even many young 
parents, have forgotten how interesting 
young children can be. These scientists were 
not really watching the phenomenon of quin- 
tuplets. They were watching five interesting 
children. I feel certain that any five healthy, 
American children between three and four 
years of age, placed in close contact with 
sand, vehicles, runways, swings, and other 
apparatus, would similarly “put on: a good 
show.” In a sense the quintuplets offer a good 
excuse for a lot of serious people to take 
another look at what is going on in the world 
of the child. 

Of course simpler people have known this 
for a long time. They unblushingly and in- 
discriminately attend showings of quintup- 
lets, quadruplets, baby contests, health con- 
tests and motion pictures of children. Neither 
monkeys nor chimpanzees at the height of 
their gleeful response to an audience can 
equal the antics of lively, playful children. 

In short, teachers might well encourage 
parents to spend a profitable and enjoyable 
hour in quiet observation of their own of 
their neighbor's children. By reading a book, 
or getting somewhat out of the vision of the 
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children, the observer may see much with- 
out entering into the situation. In some of 
our nursery schools and kindergartens this 
type of observation is made easy (as at Cal- 
lander) by the use of one-way vision screens. 


WHAT WE LEARN FROM THE 
QUINTUPLETS 


The great object lesson that stands out and 
penetrates all discussion of the quintuplets 
is the amazing medical achievement of Dr. 
A. R. Dafoe and his associates in bringing 
these five children into the world alive. At 
the time of their birth the mother herself 
was near death, and each child weighed only 
a little over two pounds. Even in the larger 
centers of population in the United States 
and Canada the death rate of both mother 
and child is substantial; for premature in- 
fants like the quintuplets the chances of sur- 
vival are greatly reduced. Add to these facts 
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the rather primitive conditions prevailing in| 
northern Ontario and we get a picture not | 
only of medical competence, but of down. | 
right courage and character rarely surpassed | 
in our generation. 

The fight that was won there should carry 
greater glory than that of any military suc- 
cess. But, like other battles, it was not won | 
single-handed. It was through the early utili- | 
zation of modern methods of study and con- 
trol that the miracle was wrought. The whole 
early record shows a devoted cooperation 
among public health officials, private agencies 
and university medical authorities. The life 
of these infants was fought for in every way 
known to modern medical practice. 

With this victory safely won, more and 
more attention has been given to bringing 
each child to optimum growth conditions, 


On the physical side a beautiful job has been | 


done. The children are healthy and vigorous. 
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cles, a plot of grass, a few shade trees, some 
swings—these are denied only to children 
living in our densely populated cities. Even 











there, with more attention to group 
playgrounds, nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens we could, if we wanted 
to, come close to giving every child a 
real chance for vigorous outdoor play. 

Certainly in many ways, we can do 
better with our children than has been 
done with the quintuplets. Thus far 
they have been denied the privilege of 
playing with other children (they do 
play some with their older brothers and 
sisters ). They do not have the ordinary 





They have good teeth and are resistant to 
infection. They follow a careful schedule 
with respect to meals, sleep, elimination, ex- 
ercise and play. 

What has been done along these lines 
would not be possible to most American 
families if carried on from the outside. We 
could not afford to have a doctor, nurse and 
teacher for every small group of children, 
nor to keep them so carefully isolated from 
physical contacts with the outside world. But 
much that is being done for the quintuplets 
can be carried on in the average family or 
nursery school without great expense. It in- 
volves a careful attention to food, but the 
food need not be costly. It simply requires a 
knowledge of kinds and preparation. A mini- 
mum of aid is needed from the outside, 
such as periodic medical check-ups, 
medical attention to infections, and the 
usual vaccines and serums. 

Similarly, on the physical side, if 
people knew what to do with their back 
yards it would be possible to reproduce most 





rough-and-tumble experiences of young 
Canadian or American children. For in- 
stance, they miss the events associated with 
pets, horses, cows, cars, trains, airports, radio, 
not to mention the informal comings and 
goings in the ordinary home. 

As yet they probably have no sense of how 
people live, and this cannot be said of the 
average three- or four-year-old in the Ameri- 
can home. A vast amount of learning goes 
on when the child is allowed to enter into 
the ordinary affairs of the home—sitting at 
the table, listening to conversation, watching 
what is going on inside and outside the 
home. It should be said in passing that many 
of these experiences are soon to be given to 













of the apparatus available for the quintuplets. 
Sand is cheap. A flat space for wheeled vehi- 
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the quintuplets so that they may live more as 
other children live. 

It was noted in some of the scientific 
papers that the quintuplets’ speech was some- 
what below the average for other children. 
To tell the truth, this was predicted by psy- 
chologists, for it was well known from other 
studies that the speech of twins and triplets 
tended to be slow in developing. Children 
who are so much alike get to know each other 
exceedingly well. Instead of words they may 
resort to signs or gestures or to sounds which 
have little meaning for other persons. This 
does not encourage the building of vocabu- 
lary and the making of sentences. It may be, 
too, that the speaking of French, while so 
many other persons about them speak Eng- 
lish, is a special handicap. Any child, in or- 
der to develop rapidly in his language, needs 
constant practice not only with children of 
his own age, but with older children and with 
adults, and this practice preferably should be 
in a single language. 

Careful attention has been paid to the de- 
velopment of self-reliance among the quin- 
tuplets. Each child is regarded as an indi- 
vidual child, not just as one-fifth of a group. 
As a result, in spite of an inheritance which 
is exactly the same for each one, each of 
these children has a different personality. 
This is one of the major discoveries of the 
scientists: that the same heredity and approxi- 
mately the same environment do not pro- 
duce children who are strikingly similar in 
behavior. One might guess that if these chil- 
dren were placed in five different homes, they 
would quickly develop rather wide differ- 
ences in the way they do things, in their emo- 
tional responses, in their personality, in their 
likes and dislikes. All this is to the good, for 
we do not want children to be just replicas 


of other children, even of their twin or quin- | 


tuplet sisters. 
A WorpD oF ENCOURAGEMENT 


Thus we have in the story of the quin- 
tuplets encouragement 


—for teachers of young children (What | 


they do is not futile or unimportant; rather 


it has a very definite effect upon develop- | 


ment, behavior and happiness ) 

—for public health workers (Complete co- 
operation will do much to improve the health 
and growth of young children in the com- 
munity ) 


—for all parents of premature infants | 
(With proper medical control they may reach | 


physical normality ) 

—for scientific workers with 
( Their work is of practical benefit in improv- 
ing the lot of all children) 

—for all persons who wonder if environ- 
ment can make up for a ‘‘poor heredity’ (We 
hardly know what a poor heredity is. Cer- 
tainly a good environment, such as the quin- 
tuplets have, will make of children of ordi- 
nary stock, healthy and lovable creatures) 

The next question is, what of the future? 
Have we learned all the lessons there are to 
learn from the quintuplets? I should say, de- 
cidedly not. Eventually these children must be 
placed in school. Their first reactions, their 
learning, their progress, their social develop- 
ment, their vocational interests, their special 
aptitudes as in art, dramatics or music—all 
will be watched with the greatest of interest. 

Surely what the Dionne quintuplets can 
do, almost any children can do if given an 
appropriate environment. And that is a good 
lesson, offered dramatically by five small chil- 
dren to everyone responsible for guidance 
and education. 
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The drawings which illustrate this article were made by Emma G. Gordon, 
Kindergarten Teacher, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Responsibility of the Teacher 


for Child Health 


HorTENSE HILBERT 


Tue YEAR 1938 marks the tenth anni- 
versary of the official designation by Con- 
gress of May Day as Child Health Day. The 
slogan, ‘Speed Children on the Road to 
Health,” which has been adopted this year 
for focusing the Nation’s attention on the 
health of children, immediately brings to 
mind the opportunities of the teachers as well 
as the responsibilities of the parents for cre- 
ating and maintaining conditions most favor- 
able to the child’s development and. growth. 

Nowadays, many children spend a large 
part of their early life in nursery school or 
kindergarten, in comradeship with many 
others of their age and with teachers who 
from day to day share responsibility with the 
parents for their care and guidance. 

This period of early childhood is definitely 
recognized as one of greatest significance in 
preventing and avoiding conditions not con- 
ducive to health, and in establishing positive 
attitudes and habits of health. The nursery 
school or kindergarten is particularly rich 
with health-educational possibilities. Re- 
sponsibility devolves upon the teacher for 
continuing the health direction and guidance 
initiated in the home, and, sometimes, for 
helping children to establish in the school 
health attitudes and practices that will stimu- 
late parents to make more adequate health 
provision in the homes. 

Concretely, then, what are some of the 
definite methods whereby the teacher can 
contribute to the physical health of children 
under her care? 

Taking Care of the Physical Environment: 
The school environment may affect the child’s 
health favorably or unfavorably, depending 
upon the teacher's attention to the physical 


Every teacher has a responsibility for the ) 
health of the children who come to her. 
Oftentimes she must take the initiative in 
securing parent and community cooperation 
in prevention, detection and cure of condi- 
tions which handicap development. 

Miss Hilbert, regional public health nurs- 
ing consultant, Childrens Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, tells how the teacher can 
contribute to the physical health of the chil- 
| dren under her care. } 








factors involved. Take, for instance, fatigue. 
Space and equipment for rest at regular in- 
tervals must be provided, of course. But to 
what extent does the teacher of young chil- 
dren take into account certain fatigue factors 
obviously within her control in the school? 
Is the lighting such as to protect the children 
from strain and glare? Do the seating ar- 
rangements encourage good posture? Are 
there toilet facilities that will make it easy 
to acquire habits of regularity and cleanli- 
ness? Is the equipment for play and work 
of a size and form that will allow freedom 
of activities without overexertion or strain? 
Encouraging Medical Supervision and Ad- 
vice: Observation of signs of health and 
deviations from health made by the teacher 
informally in the course of her daily relation- 
ship with the child can be of great signifi- 
cance in bringing to the attention of parents 
the necessity for medical supervision and ad- 
vice. Where it is customary for medical or 
physical examinations to be held in the 
school, the teacher is largely responsible for 
making these an experience of great educa- 
tional value to the child and to the parents. 
She can prepare the child for the examination 
in such a way as to bring out all its positive 
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This interesting arrangement of steps, boxes, blocks, ladders, benches and boards suggests excellent activities 
for the exercise of big muscles. Or one can just sit. 


implications, and can help prepare the par- 
ents in a way to make them glad to participate 
and cooperate. 

Obviously a medical examination that does 
not provide opportunity for parent participa- 
tion loses many of its educational implica- 
tions. The teacher can, at the time of the ex- 
amination, give the physician a picture of 
the child’s life in school which will be a valu- 
able supplement to the information received 
from the child, the parent, and the public- 
health nurse. The joint health conference, 
which should follow the examination, pre- 
sents an excellent occasion for exchange of 
information and suggestions by the parents, 
the teacher, the pnysician, and the public- 
health nurse. 

Preventing Communicable Diseases: In the 
prevention and control of the communic- 
able diseases, principally measles, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and chicken pox, which are 
prevalent among children two to four years 
of age, the teacher can assist in very specific 
ways: 


She can make herself familiar with resources 
for immunization (particularly against diph- 
theria) and can help to teach children and par- 
ents the importance of immunization. 

She can learn to recognize early signs of com- 
municable diseases and teach parents and chil- 


dren the importance of watching daily for such 
symptoms. 

She can teach parents and children the neces- 
sity of isolation when such signs appear, and 
the importance of immediate medical care. 

She can inform herself in regard to all medi- 
cal and public-health services of the commu- 
nity for the prevention and control of com- 
municable diseases, and can assist parents and 
children to utilize these services intelligently. 


Developing Good Health Habits: It is gen- 
erally accepted that good health is largely a 
matter of daily personal habit, of simple 
everyday factors of physical environment, 
and of social behavior. In view of this, what 
time of life could be more significant to 
health than the preschool age and what place, 
next to the home, could be more significant 
than the nursery school or kindergarten 
where many children first live together in a 
group? 

Seeking Community Cooperation and Re- 
sponsibility: Progressive school physicians 
and public-health nurses are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of parent 
and teacher participation in promoting health 
and preventing disease among children. More 
and more they are considering it their major 
function to help teachers as well as parents 
to improve their knowledge and skills in ob- 
servation of health status. 
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Adequate health care for children repre- 
sents a combination of family and community 
interests and responsibilities. The home is the 
center of the child’s life and the parents 
chiefly determine what provision is made 
for the health of the family. However, those 
responsible for education of the child out- 
side the home must of necessity share in sup- 
porting and continuing this provision. This 
can best be done in close rapport with the 
family, with family-health workers, and with 
other specialists in the field of child health 
—pediatricians, nutritionists, mental hy- 
gienists, and dentists. 

Because of great variations in the finan- 
cial ability of parents to obtain medical and 
health care for their children, an obligation 
rests on the community to establish and sup- 
port organized public resources for such care. 
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The objective for May Day Child Health 
Day 1938 is stated as follows: ‘Every com- 
munity to make full use of its resources in 
order to insure to children safe birth, normal 
growth, and protection against disease and 
accident in their progress from infancy to 
maturity.”’ By knowing the community health 
resources, the teacher can be of invaluable 
assistance to the child and parent in teaching 
them how to utilize fully these resources. 

Child Health Day 1938 may be considered 
a fitting occasion for teachers to review the 
health conditions of the children under their 
care and to plan with parents and with, other 
groups in the community for the extension 
and improvement of health services as well 
as for the best utilization of what the com- 
munity already has to offer for the health 
of its children. 
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“For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his needs, protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and makes 
From The Children’s Charter. 


provision for his cultural needs.”’ 





Courtesy Public Works Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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Symptoms of Directional Confusion 


Among Children Who Cannot Read 


LELAND 


BERNICE 


O NE OF the many interesting discoveries 
made sooner or later by anyone investigating 
the responses of children who cannot read in 
a manner consistent with their mental ages 
and their opportunities to learn is that a very 
appreciable number of these children display 
a distinct tendency to proceed in a sinistrad 
direction (that is, from right to left), or to 
be uncertain and, therefore, inconsistent in 
their directional performance. That this may 
prove to be a serious handicap in learning to 
read the English language, which must be 
negotiated from left to right, is at once ap- 
parent. This is true regardless of the source 
of such a tendency, about which there are 
various opinions and theories." 

Symptoms which indicate that the child’s 
problem in reading centers in this area are 
discerned not only among young children in 
their earliest efforts to learn but among older 
children with years of school experience. The 
older children attempt to orient themselves 
during a period of hesitation, being conscious 
of their ““wrongness” and requiring time to 
make an adjustment, the precise character of 
which remains undetermined. Experience 
seems to have taught them the advantage of 
waiting for such an adjustment to take place. 

This particular type of difficulty embar- 
rasses the most intelligent as well as the most 
stupid. It is unfortunately true that this 
handicap has caused more than one young- 

1 Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in Children. By 
Samuel T. Orton. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
ae Dominance and Visual Fusion. Their Applica- 
tion to Difficulties in Reading, Writing, Spelling and 
Speech."" By Charles A. Selzer. Harvard Monographs in 
Education, Number 12. Harvard University Press, 1933. 

Reversal Errors in Reading—Phenomena of Axial Rota- 


tion."" By David Wechsler and Myrtle L. Pignatelli. Journal 
f Educational Psychology, March 1937, 28:215-221. 


( Among the many difficulties which handicap ) 
children in learning to read is the tendency 
to proceed from right to left rather than 
from left to right. Miss Leland, first assistant 
supervisor, Psychological Clinic, Detroit 
Public Schools, cites some interesting cases 
of directional confusion and describes the 
\ method of correction used in one of them. | 








ster to be judged stupid by those for whom 
the symptoms have little or no significance. 
The children themselves are, of course, quite 
unaware of the clues appearing to the ex- 
aminer as the analysis progresses. 


CASE STUDIES OF DIRECTIONAL CONFUSION 

It is the purpose of the next few pages to 
present sample evidences of such confusions 
or disturbed orientations copied directly from 
case records of children who cannot read. 
Several children are represented in this ma- 
terial which was selected for ease of repro- 
duction as well as for interest, and in no case 
is all available evidence presented. It may be 
said that these samples do not prove any- 
thing. Probably that is true, but they do call 
attention to facts which the experience of 
many people over a long period of time in- 
dicates is of great importance to teachers and 
to others concerned with the welfare of school 
children. It is our experience that symptoms 
of disturbed orientation in reading tend to 
be overlooked by teachers because they are 
unaware of this very common handicap 
among children who cannot read. 

Consider case number 1, a right-handed 
boy in the first grade with a chronological age 
of 6 years 10 months and a mental age of 
5 years 11 months. His performance as he 
undertakes to copy the letters and digits as 
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CLA RR EAae 


(CL prm Wes 


/ hae 


Sf &. 7 ee 
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indicated above must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Notice that the C ‘‘comes out right” 
but the direction is reversed. Notice that sev- 
eral of the digits are likewise reversed, the 
direction of the lines being indicated by 
arrows. 

The mental age of this boy is approxi- 
mately one year below his chronological age. 
We believe that during the early years of 
life children are not completely oriented 
with reference to the mid line of the body. 
Perhaps this boy’s performance is a symp- 
tom of his mental smmaturity. It becomes 
then, evidence of the fact that he is not ready 
to read. Surely the time to set him right on 
direction is now, when he is observed to per- 
form in this manner, thus helping to estab- 


lish the necessary habit of dextrad direction. 
of 5 years 4 months, 
name, which is Bertha, as you see it here, and, 


Case 2 is a right-handed little girl, 7 years 
old, with a mental age 
ioe in the first grade. She 
has ‘‘written’’ her 


notice, from right to left. It is not important 
for our purpose that she did not know how 
to form the letters. 

When she volunteered to print the alpha- 
bet she achieved a very interesting exhibition 
of confused orientation. (Case 2 below). 

Case 3 is a left-handed boy in the first 
grade. He is 9 years 2 months in chrono- 
logical age and has a mental age of 7 years 
8 months. His name begins with A and ends 
in e. He prints it thus, following the natural 

tendency of the left- 

Pre handed to proceed out- 

Se Ad ward from the mid 

A line of the body. Al- 

though he had been 

exposed to reading for over two years, he was 
quite unable to recognize words at the time 
of this examination and insisted upon starting 
in the lower right-hand corner of the page to 
negotiate a motor task, the starting point of 
which in the upper left-hand corner was 
clearly indicated to him several times. Your 
attention is called again to his mental age 
which is quite adequate for learning to read. 
The performance of Case 4 (first half of 
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Notice that she has progressed from right to left, and that certain letters are disoriented in the 
horizontal plane, e.g., C, R, F; others in the vertical plane, e.g., R, B, E, D. (Case 2). 
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page 408) is another which must be seen to 
be appreciated. His task is merely to under- 
line words which are alike. He need not rec- 
ognize them. His comments are to himself, 
not to the examiner, and, together with hesi- 
tations and erasures, clearly indicate his con- 
fusion on reversible words and letters. Con- 
sider how confusing it must be to try to un- 
tangle a printed page sufficiently to read it 
and make sense out of it when the difficulty 
of keeping letters in the correct sequence is 
so marked. This case is a boy of doubtful 
handedness, 10 years 5 months old, with a 
mental age of 9 years. 

Notice that among our cases so far we have 
observed two types of confusion. One is rfe- 
lated to the form of the letter; the other to 
the sequence of letters or other units. 

Case 5 is very interesting (see illustration 
middle of page 408). He is a right-handed 
boy, 8 years 4 months of age with a mental 
age of 8 years 2 months. His performance is 
characterized by: (1) Hesitations. He is by 
no means sure in his decisions. (2) Efforts 
to adjust his paper satisfactorily as though try- 
ing to make it look right. At one period his 
paper is very nearly upside down, which po- 
sition seems to be as satisfactory to him as any 
other. (No, his vision is not defective.) (3) 
A plan of matching letter by letter with the 
point of his pencil, proceeding from right 
to left. 

This boy is observed to be confused in 
many situations, some quite aside from read- 
ing and such as concern letters or words. 
He often backs downstairs. He has com- 
pleted the final pages in his notebook first, 
and not infrequently holds his book upside 
down. He attempts to read from the lower 
right-hand corner of the page towards the 
left or towards the top. 

Case 6 has presented us with some spon- 
taneous drawings (see bottom of page 408). 
He is 9 years 4 months old and has a mental 
age of 9 years 5 months, and uses his right 
hand as the dominant one. He appears to 
“think” or image in a sinistrad direction— 
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the animal facing to the right whichever hand 
is used. His recognition of the words indi- 
cates that he tends to perceive words in a 
sinistrad manner. He reads the words aloud: 
saw for was; not for ton; bath for dab; tote 
for pot; pate for nap; poet for top. 

It is easy to understand that this boy is in 
serious difficulty in reading. He is greatly dis- 
tressed by his inadequacy and quite helpless 
to overcome his handicap alone. 

Fortunately, the child whose symptoms are 
most bizarre is not necessarily the one most 
difficult to correct. Indeed, the more outstand- 
ing errors make it possible to discover the 
difficulty quickly and to define treatment 
more clearly. 

Here is a record of approximately fifteen 
minutes of teaching a left-handed boy who is 
6 years 8 months old with a mental age of 
6 years 2 months. At the conclusion of each 
exercise the paper was folded over to con- 
ceal what had just taken place. 

1. He was asked to print his name, which 
he did, producing the mirrored letters repro- 
duced below (as at 1). He was asked if it looked 
all right to him and he said, yes, that it was the 
way he wanted it to be. Then the examiner said, 
“I know a way to print your name that would 
be easier for other people to read—like this,” 
(as at 2). 


<_ 
)_| | as — (Printed) 


(Copied } 


FAYE 


2. He was asked to copy this which he did 
correctly, 

3. Then the examiner printed his name (as 
at 3), indicating the starting point of each let- 
ter with a conspicuous dot. He was shown how 
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to trace over these letters and did so several 
times. 


3) E 4 P [_ (Trees 


4, His name was next printed once more by 
the examiner, the initial starting place only be- 
ing indicated by a cross x. He traced this several 
times. 


4) E A PP [_ (Traced) 


5. Then the examiner said, “I think you can 
print your name just the way I did. Would you 
like to try it?” He consented very happily and 
produced his name as below. Notice that the 
letters are no longer mirrored, and that he pro- 
ceeds from left to right. However, the sequence 
of letters is not yet correct. 


— i ated 
copy 

6. The examiner made no comment on the 
error. She said, ‘You are learning very fast. 
That is a very nice try. Now, let’s trace the let- 
ters again.” 

He was directed to trace again (as at 4) 
which he did. Then the examiner said, ‘““Now 
you can do it all alone once more.’ Below is 
seen the result of this effort. 


QPF A RL 


Then the examiner said, “That is just right. 
Anyone could read your name now. That is 
fine.” 

7. The last step took place after a few min- 
utes of casual conversation about school and 
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other matters of interest to children. As he was 

about to leave he was asked to print his name | 

once more “‘just for fun.” 
The point is that in so short a time and 


fea 1. | 


with comparatively little effort, this child de- 
gan to be correctly oriented on his name. He | 
may not keep the orientation permanently, 
i.e., he may need more such teaching—help 
at intervals, watching for evidence of con- 
fusion. The procedure indicated for Earl is, 
however, an effective way to reduce direc- 
tional confusion on words. A sight vocabu- 
lary may thus be taught to children who have 
had great difficulty in learning to recognize 
words. 

Summarizing briefly: (1) Many children 
are found to be confused on direction and 
this is a handicap in learning to read. (2) 
The symptoms are revealed in a variety of 
situations and may be discovered informally 
as well as in controlled test situations. (3) It 
is important to make the discovery of direc- 
tional confusion as early as possible in a 
child’s learning experience, and to make the 
correction as promptly as possible. 

Finally, our observations lead us to sug- 
gest that kindergarten and first-grade teach- 
ers, particularly, may make an important con- 
tribution to the prevention of reading difh- 
culty in later grades by cultivating an aware- 
ness of the symptoms of directional confu- 
sion, by availing themselves of known ways 
of reducing the difficulty, and by helping to 


devise others. 


>) Ci 
A kindergarten teacher had taken her pupils to the zoo. Everyone seemed to 
be enjoying the experience except Bob who walked past every cage without pay- 
ing the least attention to the animals. Finally, he stopped beside Tom who was 
looking at the elephants, and whispered in his ear. 
Curiosity got the better of the teacher and she asked, “Tom, what did Bob 


say to you?” 


Replied Tom with considerable hesitation, “He said, ‘Don’t look at them 


elephants or we'll have to draw ’em.’’ 
lephant Il to d — 
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Working for the Good of Children 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Wat do we mean by “the good of chil- 
dren” ? First, we shall consider “good,” then 
“the good” and at length, ‘the good of chil- 
dren.” 

“Good” as used here is not exactly the same 
as moral good though this is included. Wants 
form the basis of goods—a good answers to a 
want. It is clear now that we are considering life 
as lived here; considering life not as a bad thing 
to be decried and avoided, but already a real 
thing with both good and evil together to be 
made better. Life that must be made good for 
all together, not selfishly. 

Many of us were taught old hymns such as 
“I'm a pilgrim, I’m a stranger... ,” and ‘This 
world’s a wilderness of woe, this world is not 
my home.’” What I am saying is different from 
that. We start with life, the raw materials of a 
better life and strive to make it more livable— 
more of good, less of evil, more of the better 
quality of good. Good as here used means good 
to live as an apple is good to eat, or music is good 
to hear. We seek life good to live, good in the 
very living of it. 

On the one hand we have human wants, on 
the other human good. But wants get in each 
other's way. We cannot follow all our wants just 
as they present themselves. We must choose, 
choose that way which promises best. We com- 
pare the consequences from different possible 
courses of action. We choose, if we act intelli- 
gently, the set of consequences such that, all 
things considered, we would wish above all oth- 
ers. Goods are thus to be weighed against each 
other in varying combinations; their values ap- 
pear as the result of the weighing. 


“THE Goopb” 


What about ‘the good”? Values, defensible 
values, are the constituents of the good life, the 
life good to live. “The good” looked at on the 
aims side equals the good life; on the means 
side it equals the values to be sought. 

Wants, psychologically, are located in individ- 
uals. They need not, however, be self-centered 
nor need they be selfish. Part of ouf problem 
is to broaden the wants of people, both old and 
young, so as to take ps care of others. All 
conduct—any instance of conduct—has further 


( “We seek present zestful living, as zestful as \ 
we can get it—living that leads on to finer 
distinctions about life, and puts them better 
into operation. This constitutes the educa- 
tional kingdom of God. If we seek it first, 
all the other things will come.” 

This is an abstract of Dr. Kilpatrick’s ad- 
dress given at the opening session of the 
\ A.C.E. Convention at Cincinnati, April 19. / 








consequences, perhaps on others, certainly con- 
sequences to oneself later, and so indirectly also 
to others. This is where the thesis of morality 
or ethics comes in for consideration. 

Each one in weighing goods must (1) take 
the long-run view, not simply the immediate— 
not simply what I may wish now—but what may 
affect others later on; and (2) should consider 
the good of others as having equal rights with 
our own. Practical proof of the morality thesis 
is that we are members one of another; the self 
is so formed in relation with others, along with 
others—formed out of the socially inherited cul- 
ture; life is lived increasingly so in modern times. 
No one ever lives to himself. The long-run good 
of all is the long-run good of each. If we had 
to choose for our loved ones either a society 
where ethics rules or one where it is disregarded, 
no one would hesitate in choosing the former. 
Those who profess to base society on a creed of 
selfishness are the ones who would form all 
others into a line that would stand still while 
they pushed ahead. From all these considerations 
the good equals the good of each, of each of 
all together. There are no favorites as regards 
rights, not even for one’s self. The common good 
is the deciding factor. 

The content of ‘‘the good’’ is that of the good 
life. The final test is the eating thereof ; the final 
test is the actual living. It must be enjoyed, not 
selfishly, not simply in the moment in disregard 
of further consequences to self and others, but 
actually good to live as we live it. This does not 
mean to deny, far from it, that it is possible to 
live more richly by cultivating the good. What, 
now, are the constituents of the good life? 

1. Healthy appetites, healthily lived. Life, 
vigor, zest—all that the healthy body can give. 
Those who dismiss teachers if they marry, sin 
against the good life. 
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2. The soul and mind body are one being. 
Dining is more than feeding. Feeding is the base. 
Savory meats, tempting dishes, china, silver, 
linen, companionship, conversation are all con- 
stituents of dining. And so it may be with any 
other of the basic elements of life. All the goods 
that correspond to the wants—all are to be re- 
made as feeding into dining. The basic elements 
of life meaningfully lived include refinements, 
distinctions, stimulating companionships which 
always consider others and whether they, too, 
are living well. 

3. To all the foregoing must be added the in- 
strumental: creating of the material side of life 
—food, clothing, shelter; caring for the moral, 
social, political—especially in this day when 
things are awry and democracy is threatened. We 
are much concerned, we who work with chil- 
dren, to build intelligently self-directing person- 
alities so that democracy may really go forward ; 
to build habits, attitudes, knowledges, insights— 
all necessary in carrying on the all-round good 
life. 





“THE Goop OF CHILDREN” 


What, finally, of “the good of children’? In 
a way we have already said it, but a restatement 
may help. Just as we must use no man merely 
as a means to others but always treat each as an 
end in himself, so each stage of life is not to be 
taken as a means merely but always truly con- 
sidered as an end also in itself. What we wish 
at each moment is living that sprouts living—that 
sprouts more and better living. The distant view 
may be difficult. We cannot see far ahead in the 
life of this child, but what is good for him to 
live now we can see, and the direction of better 
life we can see. We must see to it that the 
child lives now, in this immediate present, but 
so lives as to lead on to further and richer living. 

We seek present zestful living, as zestful as we 
can get it—living that leads on to finer distinc- 
tions about life, and puts them better into opera- 
tion. This constitutes the educational kingdom 
of God. If we seek it first, all the other things 
will come. This is the activity leading to further 
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activity. This is the life that grows more life. 
This sums up all the rest. 

We may ask more specifically about the con- 
tent of the good life. Let us consider the prob- 
lem of freedom. Freedom is the strict correlative 
of the good life, including regard for the good 
life for others. Legally, freedom is the chance 
at zestful living, but the zestful living of all 
together. Psychologically, it is the active oppor- 
tunity we give to children to learn how to live 
together. 

Where does the teacher come into the picture? 
And parents? Does this discussion leave them 
any place? Chronologically, perhaps, they come 
first, at least parents do. Teachers represent what 
the race has wrought, but logically, where teach- 
ing is involved, learning comes before teach- 
ing, just as living comes before improving liv- 
ing. We exist as teachers to make learning go 
on better. We study living and learning to learn 
how to help life go on better than it would other- 
wise go. We guide children so as to increase 
their self-direction for eventually they will leave 
us. They learn by what they do and we do what- 
ever we can in our guidance of them that will 
make their life go better under its own steam. 
Guidance is proper only to the degree that it 
leads to more self-direction. 

In order to work effectively for the good of 
children, we must plan a long-time program. 
This does not mean present acquiescence in what 
ought not to be, but it does mean more calmness 
in study and prolonged efforts. A satisfactory 
plan is one that helps us to live better in the 
present and at the same time leads toward the 
final solution. Perhaps you have the problem of 
what to do with fifty children in the classroom ? 
This is an immediate problem which demands a 
long-time solution. We must first ask, what are 
we doing to make things go better here and now 
even though we have fifty children? And at the 
same time we must ask, how can I work toward 
a more reasonable class size ? 

As we work for the love and good of chil- 
dren today, we become different persons, and 
life takes on a new outlook. We acquire poise 
and equilibrium from having the broader view. 


a a) Ci 


S. LF is but life summed into one pattern. Life is but the self alive and 
active. Education is the process of building self by guiding and enriching life 
so that more life ensues —W/ILLIAM H. KILPATRICK. 














Studying With the A.C.E. 


Report of the Forty-fifth Annual Convention 


FRANCES MAYFARTH 


Tue A.C.E. Travelling University’”’ might well 
become the sobriquet of the annual study con- 
ferences of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, so stimulating, encouraging, and worth- 
while have these annual events become. Never 
before has the A.C.E. achieved such unity of pur- 
pose and plan as that followed in the Forty- 
fifth Annual Study Conference held at Cincin- 
nati, April 19-23. 

First, there was the opening meeting where 
William H. Kilpatrick pointed the direction, 
“Working for the Good of Children,’’ followed 
the next morning by his conference with all the 
study class and studio group leaders where work- 
ing for the good of children took on specific 
aspects—a philosophy of education and its prac- 
tical 5 pena to teachers and children who 
live and work together. From this conference 
the study class and studio leaders went to meet 
the nineteen hundred delegates and visitors who 
had come to work with them. Two sessions of 
the A Group study classes met during the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and again in a general session 
in the evening to hear Dr. Kilpatrick interpret 
“Living and Learning: Further Insight into the 
Learning Process.” 


THE SYMPOSIUM 


Again, the study and studio groups met, some 
for four sessions, others for three and some for 
two, until on the final day a symposium, “The 
Next Step in Childhood Education” led by Ruth 
Streitz who had worked with Dr. Kilpatrick in 
planning the study classes, brought the confer- 
ence to a close. Brought it to a close with some 
very definite and tangible suggestions which sent 
the delegates away with a warm sense of grati- 
tude for having experienced something very 
worthwhile, usable and applicable to them in the 
jobs to which they would return the following 
Monday. 

Many and varied were the suggestions made 
by the study class leaders who participated in the 
final symposium: We have changed from the 
academic to the organismic approach to learning. 
We evaluate today the things we are doing to- 


Here is a brief account of some of the con- ) 
vention activities, summaries of the study 
classes, and a description of the studio 
groups which were a popular innovation this 


year and give promise of becoming an out- 








\ standing event for next year. j 


day in the light of today’s needs and are not con- 
tent to rest on accomplishments of the past. We 
question our “‘socialization’’ of the child, our 
“progressive” program and our units of work 
with tolerance, humor and affection in the hope 
that ‘‘steps’’ will not be necessary but that prog- 
ress will be continuous. 

We look at the size of our classes and question 
whether real educational experiences can take 
place with such numbers. We become sensitive 
and objective concerning the world about us in 
the never-ending quest for richer experiences 
so that we will not “learn more about penguins 
than we really care to know.” We look with 
critical eye toward those practices which tend to 
thwart and retard child development, and our 
own development as teachers of children. We 
cannot teach children to be democratic unless 
we create an environment that will make them 
democratic. We have come to realize the wisdom 
of ‘‘removing the halos from September to May 
and of grouping children at any time that their 
interests and needs warrant.” We are looking 
upon parents as people who have their contribu- 
tion in making education significant. We follow 
the trend toward elimination of mental and 
achievement testing and begin to look for ways 
of evaluating that will be continuous, that will 
show us the whole child, that will make it possi- 
ble for the boys and girls themselves to partici- 
pate in evaluating their own growth. 


THE Childhood Education LUNCHEON 


“Truth Cannot Be Stolen” for truth is within 
you. “What you are—warm it, nuture it. If you 
believe in yourself, then you need no safety 
vault nor patent. No one can steal you from 
yourself.” It is with real regret that we are 
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unable to publish in full the exact words of 
“Truth Cannot Be Stolen,’’ the brief but pointed 
philosophy of Gustav Eckstein who spoke at the 
Childhood Education \uncheon. Dr. Eckstein 
isn’t the kind of speaker whose words you write 
down; you listen to him. He has promised that 
an expression of his philosophy will be included 
in another book he is soon to publish. We shall 
have to be content for the present with nothing 
more than his title. 

The Childhood Education luncheon commem- 
orated an important event—the founding of the 
National Primary Council in April, 1915, in the 
same room of the same hotel. Frances Jenkins, 
who presided at the luncheon, spoke of “the 
value of that founding evidenced by the presence 
of over eleven hundred people gathered here 
today in the interests of childhood education. 
That small beginning has had far-reaching re- 
sults.” 


THE DiIscussION ASSEMBLY, ASSOCIATION 
NIGHT, AND THE ANNUAL DINNER 


Then, too, there was the very stimulating dis- 
cussion assembly held Saturday morning for the 
week-end visitors, with a panel of eight mem- 
bers and Jean Betzner presiding. “The School's 
Part as the Community Educates’ was presented 
by Julius E. Warren, superintendent of schools, 
Newton, Massachusetts. ‘“This is our challenge— 
that the elementary school shall, in so far as it 
can, meet the needs of the society in which we 
live and the children of which it is made up— 
a school which builds and guides the whole child 
and makes of him a capable, happy, responsible, 
cooperative and sane individual, able in his ma- 
turity to lead and equally able to follow intelli- 
gently.” 

“But the school cannot do it alone,” said Mr. 
Warren. He proceeded, then, to describe just 
what the school must do if it is genuinely going 
to educate. “Pupils must be treated as persons, 
each in the light of his individual differences; 
each school activity must have a real value for 
the pupils here and now, and must help the indi- 
vidual to become an independent worker who 
by his energy and his desire, gets instead of re- 
ceives. . . . The school is before the public it 
serves today, admitting that as a human institu- 
tion it has failed in many vital things, that it 
may fail again unless you and I work for a 
common understanding of what we want for our 
children and the children of our community.” 

Association night was work night. State, city, 
county and student branches held separate for- 
ums where problems peculiar to each were dis- 
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cussed at great length. So interesting were these 
forums that it was difficult to disband them for 
the joint forum at which the points each group 
had discussed were summarized. These forums 
are becoming an increasingly important confer- 
ence feature. Organization, finance, programs 
and special activities, as well as legislation, pub- 
lications, and cooperation with community agen- 
cies and other organizations interested in child 
welfare and education indicate some of the prob- 
lems discussed. 

The annual dinner was an outstanding event. 
Everyone present participated in the “crystal 
symphony.” Glasses filled with varying amounts 
of water were at each place. Small wooden mal- 
lets were used in tapping the glasses which when 
filled with the required amount of water were 
tuned to scale, and thus brought forth their par- 
ticular tones when tapped. As a mixer, the 
“symphony” has no equal. 

Annie E. Moore presided with a pixie charm 
and cleverness that kept everyone in gales of 
laughter. She introduced the guests at the speak- 
er's table, who included the foreign guests, the 
leaders of the study classes—''the professors of 
the A.C.E. Travelling University’—and Julius 
E. Warren who spoke on the subject, “The Com- 
munity Educates.” Mr. Warren said, in part, 
“the environment in which an individual finds 
himself conditions the whole process of his 
growth with varying emphases during all of its 
stages—early childhood, adolescence, and adult- 
hood.”’ He described the American environment, 
spoke of the cultural conflicts common to all 
communities, and showed how community agen- 
cies are responsible for bringing physical and 
mental security to its people, and for helping 
man realize his own possibilities and capacities. 
‘The community will always educate, and what 
that education will continue to be depends upon 
the ideas, ideals, and practices of the people 
who make up that community.” 

Social events ; trips to places of interest ; school 
visiting; the excellent programs of music; the 
“Court of Old King Cole”; the well-managed 
dinners, luncheons, and breakfasts gave ample 
evidence of the excellent planning, cooperation, 
and originality of the Cincinnati hosts and host- 
esses. Long will the “Queen City” be remem- 
bered by everyone who attended this conference. 


THE Stupy CLASSES 


Two types of study classes, a total of fourteen 
in number, again proved a popular feature of 
the Convention. The two types were designated 
A Groups and B Groups. The A Groups con- 
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sidered the current opportunities and difficulties 
which affect the whole range of childhood, such 
as administration, curriculum, evaluation, teacher 
growth, parent education, community relation- 
ships, international relationships, guidance, and 
nursery education. 

The B Groups considered the opportunities 
and difficulties which affect subject matter areas 
such as children’s literature, arithmetic, social 
studies, recreation, and units of work. Because 
of their direct connection with the Editors’ plans 
for next year's issues of Childhood Education 
(see page 385) summaries of these groups will 
be expanded into articles for later publication. 
Only very brief accounts can be given here in the 
form of outlines, epigrams, quotations, and run- 
ning comments, abstracted from reams of reports 
from the class secretaries and reporters. 


Group “A”—Current opportunities and difficulties 
which affect the whole range of childhood. 


Administration: Leader: Paul Misner, superintendent 
of schools, Glencoe, Illinois. Co-leader: Frances 
Martin, State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. Secretary: Mary Willcockson, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Reporter: Ethel H. McDonough, 
Cincinnati. 

How can school administration contribute more ade- 
quately to the needs of young children? 

1. Through the elimination of grade lines and the 
substitution of more flexible grouping on the basis 
of social maturity, interests, needs and abilities of 
children. The old grade system was based upon the 
progress made in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
not on the basis of child growth and development. 

2. Through guidance programs that anticipate and 
prevent mal-adjustments and provide for the best 
growth and development of children. An adequate 
guidance program will give information concerning 
each child and his development. The old academic 
subject-matter program told nothing of the child as 
a person nor warned of any approaching mal- 
adjustments. 

3. Through a curriculum of community education 
in which parents, teachers, administrators, and chil- 
dren participate democratically in the planning and 
the activities. The emphasis will be upon: 

a. New knowledges and techniques of personal ad- 

justments rather than upon the passive absorption 

of predetermined knowledges and skills. 

b. Equipping individuals to meet the problems of 

a changing and unpredictable social order rather 

than blind acceptance of the status quo. 

c. The continuous growth of individual and social 

personality throughout life. 

4. Through the elimination of courses of study 
formulated in advance by “experts” who know nothing 
about children. In their place will be data secured 
through continuous community surveys. Textbooks and 
the traditional paraphernalia of standardized instruc- 
tional equipment will be supplemented effectively by 
radios, moving pictures, newspapers, and the reports 
of various research agencies. 


Curriculum: Leader: Laura Zirbes, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Co-leader: David L. Temple, 
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Marion, Ohio. Secretary: Esther Aase, Public 
Schools, San Francisco. Reporter: Edith A. Dolan, 
Cincinnati. 

How can the curriculum serve more effectively in 
the improvement of democratic living? 

1. By democratic cooperation on the part of teach- 
ers, pupils, administrators, and parents in the plan- 
ning and developing of the curriculum itself. 

2. By eliminating the gaps in the curriculum so 
that the continuous, sequential growth of the child 
nee possible as he progresses through his school 
life. 

3. By teacher experience in the activities which 
their pupils have, e.g., art. Often teachers are afraid 
to have their children do art work because they are 
not acquainted with art through having experienced it 
themselves. 

4. By teacher cooperation in the solution of com- 
mon problems, be they of curriculum or something 
else. 

5. By developing experiences that grow out of a 
living situation and not out of subject matter. 

6. By looking upon the curriculum as an on-going, 
ever changing experiment with experience. 


Evaluation: Leader: Hilda Taba, Committee on 
Evaluation, Progressive Education Association, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Co-leader: Edna Dean 
Baker, National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. Secretary: Elizabeth Webster, Board of Edu- 
cation, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

What problems of evaluation indicate that teachers 
and children are becoming more aware of social 
values ? 

1. Formulating objectives so that the individual is 
able to take his place in society. These objectives in- 
clude habits and skills, interests, appreciations, infor- 
mations, insights, social adjustments and sensitivities, 
emotional maturity, and creativity. 

2. Describing concretely what the objectives mean 
in terms of the behavior involved. Habits and skills, 
for example, include (1) ability to get information, 
(2) judgment as to where to get information, (3) 
ability to recognize weaknesses and the habit of seek- 
ing the skills needed, (4) time budgeting, (5) organi- 
zation of materials. 

3. Canvassing all possibilities of securing evidences 
of growth—observations, tests and background infor- 
mation. There is a need for tests which reveal positive 
and desirable behavior as well as negative and un- 
desirable. The results from tests should be used only 
to show the predominant response to certain types of 
described situations or an individual's way of thinking. 
Specific applications from test results cannot be made. 

4. Finding a way to record growth so that an- 
other can interpret it. Records are valuable only to the 
degree that they are based on sound psychological 
principles of child development rather than on “moral- 
istic concepts of child achievement.”’ 

5. Interpreting behavior in a way to unify seem- 
ingly conflicting elements. There is no correlation 
between keenness of intellect and logical thinking in 
situations which are colored by emotional attitudes. 
Children’s questions are a fruitful source of approach 
to better understanding of their interests. 


Teacher Growth: Leader: Ruth Bristol, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee. Co-leader: Willard C. Olson, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Secretary: 
Hazel G. Swan, State University, Kent, Ohio. Re- 
porter: Mary Mirich, Cincinnati. 
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What experiences should teachers have in order to 
acquire greater understanding of child interests, ma- 
turation levels, and growth sequences? 

A teacher should have experiences in all of the 
areas in which he should function to perform better 
his obligation to child development. These areas in- 
clude community living, family living, personal de- 
velopment and_ recreation, human _ relationships 
involved in professional tasks, experience and infor- 
mation in the techniques of teaching, professional 
experience in curriculum construction, and technical 
information on growth and maturation. 

It is not by repetition, memorizing, drill that we 
learn, but by getting meaning. The old idea in teacher 
training was to give classes in methods, psychology, 
philosophy, and curriculum making in which profes- 
sors told what to think, what to learn, and what to 
do. The student teacher studied, memorized, recited 
and then was examined and marked. The new idea in 
teacher education is to think and work together to 
discover just what experiences, what conditions help 
each individual to become the best teacher, because 
learning is an individual matter. We do not all have 
the same needs, nor do we learn best in the same ways 
The growing teacher then must not be drilled, but 
must be helped to get meaning. He cannot get mean- 
ing in the same way that others get meaning. The 
meaning that he will get will depend on what he is, 
what his life has been, what his way of learning is 

The teacher, whether of twenty-year-olds or forty- 
year-olds, must be sensitive to individuals so that he 
or she may help and not hinder in this learning 
process. It is likely that at all levels of teaching we 
suggest, talk, question, advise, direct, stimulate, in- 
struct too much. It would be well for us to observe 
our students more closely, be they four or twenty- 
four, endeavoring to discover what they are like, how 
they think, what they need and how we can help them 
attain more abundant and “zestful living.” 

We need to trust those whom we teach. We need 
to have more confidence in their ideas, purposes, atti- 
tudes and impulses. Studies of the learning experiences 
and growth of children indicate that if the child has 
a proper width of opportunity that he tends to do that 
which he needs to do and to avoid that which he is 

not “ready” for or is not good for him. “The child 
will not go out of his way to do something which he 
ought not to do.” 

Knowledge of child development makes unten- 
able certain older practices. Teachers, therefore, should 
have experiences in the practices indicated by this 
knowledge. Some of these are 

a. Conducting planning groups in which children 

participate in the determination of curriculum con- 

tent. 

b. Observing the children’ s self-selecting activities 

what they choose to do when they have an oppor. 

tunity to choose—and following these choices at- 
tentively, incorporating them whenever and wher- 
ever possible in all planning of their activities 

c. Experience in counseling and interview techniques 

as a substitute for earlier methods of reporting 
Parent and student conferences are far superior to 
report cards. 

d. Acquaintance with the newer formulations of 
psychology which stress meaning and relationship 
rather than drill. “Drill without meaning is useless 
reasons for mini- 
ative devices such 
onal marking. Such 


e. Familiarity with the research 
mizing the importance of administ 
as grade classification, promotion, 
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devices are superficial and harmful to child de- 
velopment. 

f. Familiarity with “Organism as a Whole” data 
which indicates the present inadequacy of current 
explanations of school success and failure by empha- 
sizing intellectual functions—subject matter learn- 
ings, only. 

Adjustment of education to maturity, individual- 
ity, and sex differences, e.g., Laura Zirbes’ experi- 
ment in teacher education at Ohio State University. 
h. Role of language in child guidance. See article, 
“What We Say and How We Say It,’ by Mar- 
guerite Wilker Johnson, Childhood Education, April 
1938, 14:359-362. The content of this article was 
summarized in the class discussion by Mrs. John- 


son and Dr. Olson. 


Parent Education: Leader: LeRoy Bowman, United 
Parents Association, New York City. Co-leader: 
Olga Adams, University of Chicago, Chicago. Sec- 
retary: W. B. Townsend, Butler University, Indi- 
anapolis. Reporter: Mrs. Leon J. Peaslee, Cincin- 
nati. 

How may parents and educators work 
common interest—the welfare of the child? 

Through improved home-school relationships 
which give parents confidence in themselves as parents 
and people; which give opportunities for participation 
in and understanding of the work and aims of the 
school; which give teachers the opportunity to know 
and interpret the affects of the home upon the child's 
development. 

Through study and discussion groups in which 
the parents and teachers may express themselves, be- 
come familiar with the child’s nature and needs, and 
become friends with each other. 

3. Through community cooperation and coordina- 
tion of agencies established for child care and educa- 
tion 


for their 


Through cooperation in bringing about changes 
in educational practices and a which will 
make for better child growth and Gevelopanent. 

5. Through common sense psychiatry Pages to 
live and work together with respect for the ghts of 
the individual, be he child or adult 


Community Relationships: Leader: Virginia White 
James, TVA School, Sheffield, Alabama. Co-leader: 
Hattie S. Parrott, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Secretary: Martha Thomas, 


State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Reporters: Lessie S. Hussel and Pauline 
K. List, Cincinnati. 


are most significant in 
school and home 


What community experiences 
the development of wholesome 
relationships ? 

1. Community cooperation in the 
j prevention and eliminat 
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parents and teachers. The visiting teacher and her 
contribution. 

6. Providing opportunities for children to know 
and to appreciate their community and the facilities 
it offers for learning and living—its occupational 
activities, recreational opportunities, historical re- 
sources, political activities, institutions and agencies, 
the cultural heritage, human resources, aesthetic ex- 
periences, agricultural and industrial conditions. 


International Relationships: Leader: Edith U. Con- 
ard, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Co-leaders: Mary Gutteridge, Kinder- 
garten College, Melbourne, Australia; Anna Holm- 
berg, Frobelinstitutet, Norrkoping, Sweden; Josefita 
Monserrate, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 
Secretary: Louise Alder, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee. 

What experiences are most significant in the de- 
velopment of international understanding ? 

1. Understanding one another's language. “We need 
to make children’s literature international. We should 
be able to speak and understand one other language 
than our own.” 

2. Visiting other countries. "We have to see peo- 
ple in their own country before we can understand 
them.”’ 

3. Exchanges of students and teachers. Miss Com- 
stock of Madras, India, doubts the wisdom of having 
her students study in America. She thinks the contrast 
in conditions might be too discouraging. Miss Monser- 
rate of Puerto Rico wishes her students to study in 
America. “They bring back principles and points of 
view but they do not attempt to transplant your school 
system.”’ 

4. Invite foreign visitors and foreign-born parents 
to the schools to interpret their country to the children. 

5. Encourage children of foreign-born parents 
to wear costumes, sing songs, dance the folk dances 
of their parents’ country so that American children may 
learn to appreciate the differences in customs and 
costumes instead of the “queerness.”” 

6. Exchange of letters between children of different 
lands, or, if letters are censored, send picture post- 
cards. Exchange of toys, pictures, and handcraft. Such 
exchanges can be arranged through the Junior Red 
Cross, A.C.E. members abroad, and in India through 
the Christian Literature Society and the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and through the various church missions. 

American travelers in foreign lands should be 
encouraged to write descriptions of their experiences 
for children 

The value of learning the folk tunes of different 
countries was illustrated in the class. Miss Kim of 
Korea taught the group to sing a Korean song in 
Korean, Chinese, and Japanese. Miss Monserrate 
taught the group to sing the same song in Spanish. 

A Trenton, New Jersey, teacher has collected beau- 
tiful materials and handcrafts from foreign countries 
and loans these materials to rural schools. Miss Mon- 
serrate has some of her students translate helpful 
articles from Childhood Education into Spanish for 


her non-English reading students 
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Guidance: Leader: Chloe Millikan, State Teachers 
College, Maryville. Co-leader: Sarah A. Marble, 
Public Schools, Worcester, Massachusetts. Secretary: 
Mabel Holland, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. Reporter: Mildred Maddux, Cincinnati. 

How may the classroom teacher acquire greater in- 
sight into the problems of child guidance? 


1. Through a study of the changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions as they affect the lives of children. 
Speaker: Irene Hirsch, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Through economic and social changes we have 
turned away from customs and blind traditions to 
scientific approaches in regard to our daily living. 
The effects of light, air, heat, cold, ways of preventing 
disease have made us more comfortable, and yet many 
new difficulties have presented themselves. Only when 
we understand and study these problems can we guide 
intelligently. Since learning precedes guidance, we 
must know the conditions under which a child lives 
if we are to guide him intelligently. We must secure 
the cooperation of parents, else guidance will be 
ineffective. 

2. Through the study of the growth needs of chil- 
dren at different age levels. 

Speaker: Josephine Foster, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Four kinds of growth must be considered: physical, 
mental, emotional and social. Physical growth depends 
upon heredity, nourishment, exercise and rest. 

Mental growth: The younger the child, the less 
reliable the IQ, as determined by tests. Native ability 
is not only important in learning, but interest must 
be considered. The amount a child learns depends 
upon his attention and interest in the thing to be 
learned. Later, the mental set, the purpose, moods, 
and experience condition the response to any learning 
situation. 

Emotional: Emotional control and maturation de- 
pend upon experience and guidance. Emotional out- 
bursts of young children are short in duration and 
are soon forgotten. As a child grows older he fights 
back, screams, and later, resorts to words. 

Social: The two-year-old is an individual and not 
interested in the group. The five-year-old is more social 
but still independent of the group. As the child grows 
older he learns to participate in the larger group, 
to give, to take, and to work for the good of the 
group. 

Teachers need to recognize, if possible, the state of 
development of each individual child, to know what 
he could do the year before he came to them, what 
he will be doing the year after he leaves. Teachers 
should treat the child as if he were a little more mature 
than they think he is but not burden him with too high 
standards. They should be quick to lower the stand- 
ards when the child is ill, emotionally upset, or 
fatigued. 

3. Through close working relationships between 
the teacher, the home, and other educational and child 
guidance agencies 
Speaker: Christine Glass, director of a private nursery 
school, St. Louis 

Growth opportunities and guidance of the whole 
hild should be planned for through intelligent co- 
operation of all agencies and institutions interested in 
child welfare. Ways and means of securing this coop- 
eration require constant experimentation and adjust- 
ment to facilities, environment, and individuals 
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a. Just what is the point at which teachers and 
parents enter each other’s experience ? 

b. Where are the points where school-home coop- 
eration is necessary to define and meet the unmet 
needs of children? 

c. Where are our blind-spots? Where are we can- 
celing or interfering with other agencies’ work? 

d. How in this age of specialization can we ac- 
quaint ourselves adequately with other fields of 
child welfare? 

e. What factors warrant the referral of a specific 
problem to other special fields ? 

f. What of special teachers? Should there be a 
cooperative understanding and planning? 


4, Through a better understanding of mental hy- 
giene. 

Speaker: Louis A. Lurie, director of the Child Guid- 
ance Home, Cincinnati. 

The problem of the teacher is not only to impart 
knowledge but to guide the social and emotional 
growth of the child. Psycho-biological factors in child 
growth are the most important in understanding and 
guiding behavior. Behavior problems may be the result 
of physical change or deficiencies, or of the adjustment 
of the child to other individuals, or to his environment. 

Causes of maladjustment must be studied and under- 
stood. They cannot be ignored or stifled. Repression 
does not destroy foundational urges. They may seem 
to be eradicated, but often they express themselves in 
some other form, often more detrimental. 

Maladjustment may take the form of neurosis, psy- 
chosis, unhappiness, sullenness, apparent laziness, say- 
ing things to attract attention, day-dreaming, and fail- 
ure in work. 

Adjustments which a child must make successfully in 
developing a well-integrated personality are adjust- 
ments to other people, to school, to work, to author- 
ity, to his own abilities and limitations. 

Dr. Lurie gave several interesting case studies of 
maladjusted children. In a high percentage of these 
cases it was discovered that glandular disturbances 
were responsible for behavior disorders. The popular 
idea that environment is responsible for the majority 
of behavior problems has been disproved by long- 
term case studies. Studies made by Dr. Lurie show 
that in fifty per cent of the cases the difficulties lie 
within the child himself, twenty-two per cent are 
due to environmental conditions, and twenty-eight per 
cent are due to a combination of both child and 
environment. An encouraging phase of these studies 
shows that the majority of the fifty per cent cases, 
especially those related to glandular disturbances, are 
curable if treated properly. 


Nursery Education: Leader: Anne DeBlois, Public 
Schools, Evansville, Indiana. Co-leader: Candace 
McDowell, State Teachers College, Milwaukee. Sec- 
retary: Louise M. Tarpley, State Supervisor, WPA 
Nursery Schools, Nashville. 

How does the nursery school prepare for kinder- 
garten and later school life? 

1. The nursery school discovers and develops chil- 
dren’s capacities and creative powers. 

Speaker: Winifred E. Bain, New College, New York 

City. 

Essential beginnings of creative ability in the child 
include discovering the world and himself, explora- 
tion and expression, manipulation with tools to express 
himself, the naming stage, and taking what he does as 
symbolic of something real. We need to realize what 
simple beginnings may lead to, and then stimulate and 
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guide the child to carry on. Finally, comes the period 
of discouragement, when the child often gives up, 
Then the teacher needs to step in, give additional 
techniques and guidance and point the next step ahead. 
Our greatest pit-fall in dealing with children is that 
we are apt to become impatient and to urge them 
beyond their readiness, and capacities. 


2. The nursery school encourages experiences in 
nature study and science. 
Speaker: Gertrude Chittendon, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 

Miss Chittendon’s paper will be published in full 
in a later issue of Childhood Education. 


3. The development of children’s personalities due 
to nursery school training. 

Speaker: Ethel Gordon, Cleveland Child Health Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘Nothing is more important in life than personality 
adjustment.’ This quotation from Dr. Kilpatrick was 
the keynote for this discussion. Emphasis was placed 
upon the necessity for working in small groups for 
fullest personality development, and the importance 
of cooperation between nursery, kindergarten and 
primary teachers in making possible continuous per- 
sonality growth. 

The right kind of freedom for children, better 
trained teachers, better home-school relations, health- 
ful physical environment, and the importance of build- 
ing attitudes in the child that make him do some- 
thing that must be done even though he does not like 
doing it, and a willingness to take responsibility for 
his own acts were other points stressed. 


4. The effect of nursery school training and teach- 
ing on the teachers of young children and on their 
parents. 

Speaker: Grace Langdon, specialist in nursery and 
parent education, WPA, Washington, D.C, 

How can kindergartens carry on parent education 
begun in the nursery school? Many teachers have 
time off for it; others do it whenever they can so as 
to give mutual help toward understanding the child. 

What is the function of the teacher in doing parent 
education? The teacher must respect parents as in- 
dividuals, as people, as human beings, and help 
them understand her job, and she theirs. Teachers 
can learn much from parents and the relationship 
between them must be of one person to another, not as 
parent or teacher. 


5. The nursery school contributes to children’s 
language development, which in turn contributes to 
success in learning to read. 

Speaker: Marie Fowler, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Miss Fowler read a paper prepared by Katherine 
Reeves of Cornell University. Miss Reeves’ paper, 
“Development of Language Arts in the Nursery 
Schools,’ will be published in full in a later issue 
of Childhood Education. 


6. What shall the kindergarten plan for children 
who have attended nursery school ? 

Speaker: Lucile Jones, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Children who enter kindergarten from nursery school 
come with a rich background of experiences and cer- 
tain skills with which the kindergarten teacher must 
be familiar. The kindergartner should see that there 
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nursery school, a broadening and an enriching of the 
parent-school relationships, opportunities for new and 
richer experiences, and opportunities for children to 
work together in groups as a means of giving them 
security. 

The nursery school child is more socially developed 
than one who has not had nursery school experiences. 
It is important that we set the environment for de- 
veloping further his social consciousness, Social offer- 
ings of the nursery school, as well as static factors 
of the environment, contribute immeasurably to lan- 
guage development. All that the child approaches and 
all that impinges upon him are significant in broad- 
ening his scope of understanding and communica- 
tion. The implications for the kindergarten teacher 
are unlimited. To the degree that she has a knowledge 
and appreciation of literature, poetry, of language as 
an instrument, will she be able to supply the child 
with source material at his level. It is her responsi- 
bility to know the normal course of speech develop- 
ment and possible remedial measures with some skill 
in application; that she recognize structures of the 
child’s native speech and appreciates its delicacies; 
that she understands the role of language in the be- 
havior and conduct of the child, and that she has 
a sensitivity to language as a tool for the expression 
of thought, as a medium for the release of potential 
and actual stresses, and as an instrument for the 
preservation of culture. 


Group “B’’—Current opportunities and difficulties 
which affect subject matter areas. 


Children’s Literature: Leader; Eloise Ramsey, Wayne 
University, Detroit. Co-leader: Jean Betzner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. Sec- 
retary: Blanche Kent, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. Reporter: Garnett Haeberle, Cincinnati. 
What contribution can literature make in deepen- 

ing our social understandings and increasing our en- 

joyments ? 

1. Literature is the most unmixed record of human 
endeavor. It is permanent, has continuity, gives a 
clear understanding of the past, and can be handed 
down from generation to generation. 

2. Words, the stuff of literature, are the most 
universally understood media of communication. We 
use words more than graphic arts to get finer discrim- 
inations in understanding. However, people of differ- 
ent languages can be brought together in under- 
standing through pictures much more quickly and 
easily than through words. But society, today, requires 
that we express ourselves through words rather than 
through motion or drawing. 

3. Literature is available in such forms as to be 
widely distributed, readily examined, turned to and 
recalled. Large numbers of books, lists, and reviews are 
available to guide in choosing reading. Expert child 
librarians, story tellers and child advisers in pub- 
lishing houses are everywhere coming into prominence 
and usefulness. There is a great increase in the amount 
of published materials for all ages of childhood. There 
has developed a child reading public of no small pro- 
portions. 

4. Children can make their own contributions to the 
production, consumption, and evaluation of litera- 
ture in its various forms and agencies. We under- 
stand what we live. If we understand books, we will 
take care of them, get others to enjoy them, weed 
out the undesirable, and incorporate their ideas into 
our own lives. 

“We need vision and we need facts, also we need 
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artistry in literature. Let's not take out the fanciful. 
Let's enjoy our reading and help children to do 
likewise.” 

Use books where they are delightful. We need not 
be interested in ‘grading’ books. 

Children’s literature experiences begin not with 
books but with talk about them. 

Literature is the record of life in beautiful rhyth- 
mical form. It is that which moves and gives satis- 
faction. It is the record of human speech. 

Literature must be traditional as well as contempo- 
rary. 

These are days requiring thought on international 
understanding. One foundation for knowing more 
about people in other countries is to hear their folk 
literature, hear their folk music and see their folk art. 

The use of poetry, books made by children, the 
fairy tale and nonsense books, children’s humor and 
how to read and tell stories to children were other 
pe discussed. It is hoped that each of these may 
e expanded into articles for later publication. It 
is futile to try to review them in this connection. 
See “Introducing the Illustrator,” by Eloise Ramsey, 
Childhood Education, April 1938, 14:344-348, for 
discussion of ways of introducing books to children. 


Arithmetic: Leader: Ida Baker, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. Co-leader: Carrie Nieder- 
meyer, Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. Secretary: 
Lou A. Shepherd, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

What contribution can arithmetic make to the learn- 
ing experiences and social adjustments of children? 

1. Arithmetic functions in the out-of-school ex- 
periences of the young child. Interpretation of the 
findings in experimental studies (by Nila Banton 
Smith) shows that the familiar physical environment 
of the child is rich in number experiences—quantita- 
tive forces operate early in his life; concepts, facts, 
and processes are met in meaningful settings; in- 
terests, purposes, and attitudes are present as the 
child searches for answers to his questions. 

2. Arithmetic functions in the experiences of in- 
dividuals in the modern social world. Social situa- 
tions which involve numerical relationships have been 
recorded and classified into fields of experiences such 
as buying, selling, earning money, measuring, weigh- 
ing, sharing, finding averages, comparing different 
sets of data, selecting appropriate procedures or tech- 
niques, using the time and distance relationship, using 
data pertinent to an occupation, using data pertinent 
to recreational activities, interpretation of a news item 
or reading matter with quantitative implications. 

Three significant phases of arithmetic learning are 
knowledge, skills, social attitudes and habits. 

“Opportunities for Intelligent Learning to Function 
in the Classroom.” 

Speaker: Anna E. Burgess, principal of Doan School, 

Science Center, Cleveland. 

Elements in the thought process include sensing the 
problem clearly, planning the method of solution, 
predicting the solution, solving the problem, judg- 
ing the quality and accuracy of the results. 

The teacher's function is to set up the problem, and 
help the children to take it on as their own, to 
provide the environment, to provide the materials and 
to help children feel the need for solving the prob- 
lem. 

Be cognizant of all arithmetic opportunities but 
do not force and drag them in where they are not 
naturally involved. 
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Two other papers, “Ways of Securing Evidence of 
All Phases of Arithmetic Learning,” by Louis E. 
Raths, and “The Construction of Tests for Experi- 
mental Purposes to Determine the Extent of the 
Arithmetic Knowledge of Young Children,” by Joseph- 
ine H. MacLatchy, we hope can be expanded into 
articles in line with the Editors’ plans for next year. 


Social Studies: Leader: Claire T. Zyve, New York 
University, New York. Co-leader: Mary G. Carson, 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. Secretary: Mary 
Eakin, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
What contribution can social studies make in un- 

derstanding our contemporary society and in making 

better adjustments to it? 

The social studies were defined as anything that 
has to do with human relationships, including all 
the interests of children. Therefore, practically all the 
activities of the schoolroom can be grouped under 
social studies. 

The problem was approached through a discussion 
of the following points: 

1. What are our local situations as to use of 
courses of study, types of guidance, responsibilities for 
meeting requirements, freedom in classroom pro- 
cedures ? 

2. What uses are we at present making of com- 
munity materials and sources of information in con- 
temporary problems? 

3. Is the development of experience or activity 
programs in our schools such that they can serve as 
a basis of approach to contemporary problems? Is this 
approach a sound one? 

Our findings: 

1. Discussion in this group and records others 
have made indicate that the greater number of teach- 
ers wish to use children’s experiences instead of sub- 
ject matter as a basis for their social studies program 
and that much more freedom is given the teacher to 
do this, in the kindergarten-primary grades than in 
the grades above them. 

Some felt the need for suggested experiences built 
up through group meetings of teachers in a particular 
school or community, and a record of the experiences 
of each child sent on with him so that guidance 
would not become haphazard or lopsided. 

The source of the content of the social studies pro- 
gram should be made of a combination of social or 
group interests and individual interests, based on the 
development of the children. 

The small child is more individualistic and we mis- 
takenly insist on large group activities with him. 
Groups can become larger as children grow in age 
and experience. 

2 & 3. The group would include church, recreation 
activities such as parks, movies, fair grounds, play- 
grounds, beaches, radio, transportation and _ travel 
agencies, science—natural and experimental, educa- 
tional institutions, factories, markets, health depart- 
ments—hospital, visiting nurses, communication, land 
and river formation, safety, welfare, police courts, 
fire houses, business, and housing in listing com 
munity agencies which could be used as sources of 
information in contemporary problems. 

These problems vary in type: 

a. The child’s own problems which he can solve 

through living with his fellows. 

b. Problems whose solutions are vicarious 

man, the policeman, the postman. 

c. Problems remote in place or time 


the fire- 


Eskimos, In- 
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dians, Greeks. 

Curriculum planning must be practical. An under- 
standing of the immediate environment precedes un- 
derstanding of the world environment, though interest 
in things seemingly remote comes quite early but lacks 
the closeness to the child’s own experience which 
would make them advisable for an extensive group 
interest. Repeated experiences yield a depth of under- 
standing. 

The needs of children are similar, but individuals 
and communities will vary in the extent to which sus- 
tained interest can or should be developed. Care 
should be taken not to carry a project beyond the real 
interest of children. Teachers’ plans for an elaborate 
unit may, and then again may not, stress real develop- 
ment of the child. 

Our problem is one of developing viewpoint in 
teachers and freeing them from restrictions so that a 
forward looking educational insight may be given as 
well as freedom to operate. 


Recreation: Leader: Mirma Wallace, Girl Scouts of 
America, New York City. Co-leader: Ivah Deering, 
National Recreation Association, Cincinnati. Sec- 
retary: Bernice Scoville, Public Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri. 

Why is “play” such a significant factor in the un- 
derstanding of children? 

Through the play of children we have another med- 
ium for finding out more about them: how they 
get along with others; how resourceful they are in 
planning their play activities; their interests, abilities, 
and skills; initiative, alertness, ingeniousness; how 
they handle their bodies—skill in muscular control; 
how they solve their problems. 

Since play is the free, informal activity of the 
child without adult supervision, the need is for 
guidance and direction, mot teaching. It is the respon- 
sibility of the adult to provide a suitable place, correct 
environment, and to see that the child’s time is not so 
taken up with adult-like activity that he has no chance 
to play as a child. 

Facilities for play in the home include play rooms, 
nurseries, sun rooms, the guest room, basement, to 
say nothing of the middle drawer of the dresser and 
the shelf in the corner. The back yard, no matter how 
small, may be utilized. An old piano box with a ladder 
on one side, a slide on the other, and a playhouse 
within occupies little space and gives abundant oppor- 
tunities for play. 

Commercial playthings in abundance tend to destroy 
creative play. Better a few simple toys such as cans, 
ropes, jars with covers than mechanical toys for the 
small child. 

Younger children have not had sufficient experience 
to understand the meaning of social responsibility and 
so cannct be expected to share their toys or to give 
them away in a spirit of altruism. In order that he 
may not develop superficial precepts, he must be 
guided carefully into an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of sharing. 

Skills necessary for a greater appreciation of play 
can be taught when the child realizes the advantage 
in having them. 

The radio, movies, puppet shows, children’s theaters 
are becoming recreation sources of greater importance 
for children. Qur job is to see that they stimulate 
development in the direction of the child's best good. 

Play of the right type for that particular child 
will give him a feeling of security, opportunities for 
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new experiences, a feeling of success; help him to 
form his own judgments, give purpose to his activities, 
and teach him to assume responsibility. sede 

Play is a means of growth, not competition in games. 


Units of Work: Leader: Mary L: Leath, Public 
Schools, Memphis. Co-/eaders ; Marjorie Hardy, Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia Stone, Community School, St. 
Louis. Secretary: Mary Browning, Public Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Reporter: Edith A. Dolan, 
Cincinnati. 

How do units of work help both teacher and 
child in gaining insight into contemporary problems? 

1. Provide a rich background of experiences that 
have a leading-on value and help the child to in- 
terpret his world. 

2. Provide a means for developing social under- 
standings that will assist in unlocking new situa- 
tions. 

3. Improve language power. 

4. Assist in motivating the learning of desirable 
skills in the three R's. 

5. Stimulate creative group planning. 

6. Furnish an opportunity for solving real problems. 

7. Develop wholesome relationships between pupils 
and homes. 

8. Give a medium for evaluating children’s growth 
in skills, habits, specific information, appreciations; 
emotional, social and mental growth. 

Teachers have learned that only through living 
what they have learned can they develop the back- 
ground necessary for teaching today by any plan. 

While using units of work we must not forget 
to apply common sense and keep first things first. 
There is no reason why so many children should get 
into the upper elementary grades without certain 
definite reading and language skills. Yes, let us 
live with our children, but let us also have a lot of 
definite learnings; both are quite necessary in life. 

“Canned units” are taboo. The rigid provision of 
definite units for each grade during the same semester 
is as vicious as any cut-and-dried text-book method 
ever was. 

When children see relationships, things begin to 
happen and their attitudes change. Units of work help 
them to see these relationships. 

Children’s interests dovetail with the contemporary 
problems found when we explore the broad realm 
of man’s experience. To the degree to which a child 
gains insight into the problems of his daily life, to 
that degree will he be able to interpret and understand 
the problems contemporary with his adult life. 


THE STUDIO GROUPS 


No group of children in the most enlightened 
community in the country ever went to school 
more willingly and cheerfully than did some two 
hundred of their teachers who participated in 
the studio classes at the Forty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association which was held at 
Cincinnati, April 19-23. 

Here were teachers of young children experi- 
menting, most of them for the first time, with 
new and untried materials, learning to express 
themselves with abandon usually found only in 
children. Not teachers of art, music, handcrafts 
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and dancing were they, but adults eager to learn 
and to do under the guidance of sympathetic 
instructors who gaped in awe and marvelled 
at their progress. No authors, journalists, poets 
nor columnists showing off superior skills and 
techniques, but teachers who for years had 
watched the happy participation of their children 
but had never had the courage nor the oppor- 
tunity to experiment for themselves. 

One had the feeling that these adults were 
having their first opportunities to be and to do 
what they had always wished. There were no tra- 
ditions to be preserved, no patterns to be copied, 
no directions to be followed, but rather, there 
were materials to be handled and alert and in- 
terested instructors to give advice when needed. 
Pervading was wrapt attention and interest, free 
of embarrassment and apology for crude first at- 
tempts; a growing feeling of power and control 
which no amount of lectures and discussion ever 
could inspire. 

Verse-speaking, poetry making, story-telling ; 
finger painting, water colors, and chalk; weaving 
on huge looms or small lap ones made by the 
teachers themselves; drawing endless designs, 
landscapes, portraits, cartoons, any and every- 
thing they wished ; singing and playing on home- 
made musical instruments, participating in 
rhythms, intrigued with the new experience of 
letting go. 

There were excursions to the woods where 
the common everyday life of nature took on new 
meanings and science books became alive. There 
were visits to places of interest—the Cincinnati 
railroad terminal which became, through the 
eyes of the instructor, a work of beauty in archi- 
tectural design with satisfaction in its spacious- 
ness and appeal in its color. Linoleum block- 
printing, textile weaving, burlap embroidery, and 
clay modelling. All these characterized one of the 
most unique experiments in teacher education 
ever attempted at any national convention. 

Six of these studio classes in fine art, language 
art, science, music, industrial art, and excursions 
became something more than subject-matter in 
a cut-and-dried curriculum. They became experi- 
ences where tensions were released, creative de- 
sires expressed; where standards and prescrip- 
tions were laid aside and ideas and feelings held 
full sway. 

The fine arts studio was a busy place. Clay 
bowls turned on wheels ; finger paints reproduced 
queer masks, flower designs, swirls and whorls; 
chalk and crayon became landscapes, animals, 
and people. Huge sheets of paper splashed the 
first day with meaningless blotches or stiff-legged 
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animals and conventional barns and houses took 
form at the end of the second day’s experiment- 
ing in a modernistic circus with a grinning face 
for the clown, swift curved lines for animals 
in motion and trapeze artists swinging from the 
tent-top. Freedom, imagination, symbolism— 
after two short days of experimenting with un- 
familiar materials. 

The language arts group met in two sections. 
While one group enjoyed verse speaking and 
poetry-making, the other group learned to create 
an environment that would stimulate language 
expression in many forms. Indian fabrics, batiks 
from the East, and Persian hangings decorated 
the walls and tables of the studio. Textile fabrics 
for capes, caps and costumes were easily accessi- 
ble. Many pieces of porcelain—animals and fig- 
urines, Bo Peep with her sheep—decorated 
shelves and low cupboards within easy reach 
for handling and examination. Enlarged photo- 
graphs of children experimenting with a phono- 
graph, paints, and dancing added to the general 
atmosphere of relaxation and beauty. One photo- 
graph showed three-year-olds pasting their names 
on their favorite phonograph records; others 
were building with blocks or enjoying an aqua- 
rium. 

The smell of paint and glue, the noise of saws, 
and the pounding of metal came from the indus- 
trial arts shop set up in a hotel sample room. 
Two large benches were the center for wood- 
working. One “student-teacher” looked criti- 
cally at the ragged edge of a sawed wagon bed. 
Another with paint-smeared smock yanked at a 
crooked nail driven into a sizable bench, while a 
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third, with tongue protruding in rhythmic mo- 
tion, twisted and bent a piece of copper. 
A huge pile of lumber, rows of carpenters’ 


eae 


tools, paint cans and glue pots, apple and orange | 


crates, sheets of tin with huge scissors for cutting 


them invited novices to try their hands at mak. 
ing things. Two others intent on rug making were | 


intrigued with a new type loom which lifted the 
warp to let the woof through. Questions from 
the reporter fell on deaf ears—there was too 
much at hand to be done and two days of studio 
classes could not begin to satisfy the urge to 
make, to do, to learn. 

The science studio occupied three rooms, two 
of which were filled with nature material; the 
third was used for discussion and conference. 
Seeds, blossoms, pods, leaves and tree branches; 
aquariums, terrariums, anteriums, stones, butter- 
flies, beetles, and bugs invited study. Charts of 
plants, birds and animal life hung on the walls, 
and the tables were covered with science books 
and bulletins which might be obtained at small 
cost. A child-drawn, electrically-lighted movie 
showed the constellations. Children’s booklets 
pictured the development of a robin embryo, 
and the growth of a bean from seed to plant. A 
phonograph was at hand for playing bird songs. 
Shadow boxes showed simple flower arrange- 
ments which children might easily prepare. 

Finally, after the round of the studio groups, 
the attention of one “artist’” was diverted by a 
pointed comment. Came the reply, ‘‘Oh, that is 
just a result, not an expectancy.’’ No two-year- 
old ever displayed more pride after climbing his 
first flight of long stairs. 


Summer Opportunities 


Stanford University, California: July 5 and 6. A conference on early childhood educa- 
tion with the A.C.E. as one of the sponsors. Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary of the 
A.C.E., will participate in a panel discussion and will be available for conferences with 


Branch members. 


Mills College, California: June 27 to August 6. The Department of Child Develop- 
ment will conduct classes for children two to eleven, with courses of interest to parents 


and teachers. 


Nursery Training School of Boston: June 27 to August 6. Second summer session 


with nine courses of interest to teachers of young children. Practice teaching under the 


direction of Abigail Eliot. 


Teachers College, Columbia University: Four weeks in June. Department of Individual 
Development and Guidance offers intensive, practical course in which students partici- 
pate in all phases of administrating and teaching nursery school and kindergarten groups. 

New York University: July 1 to July 15. The second annual conference on elementary 
education, sponsored by the Department of Elementary Principals of the NEA. 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics: June 30 to August 11. ‘Summer School for the Family’’ 
offers courses to graduates interested in education, the art of family life, and social 


progress. Children two to ten accepted if one parent is enrolled. 
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Maude Stewart Retires 


For forty-six rich and fruitful years Maude 
C. Stewart has been an educator. Her early pro- 
fessional training was received at Albany State 
Normal College under Dr. William J. Milne, 
while her graduate study has included work un- 
der the leadership of Susan Blow, Laura Fisher, 
Mrs. Lucretia Treat, and Dr. Marion Kenworthy. 
As a student her ability was so marked that Dr. 
Milne sent her to assist in organizing kindergar- 
tens and training work in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and later to open the first kindergarten 
and training school in Cleveland, Ohio. Follow- 
ing this she was recalled to New York State 
where she organized the kindergarten depart- 
ment in Plattsburg State Normal School, started 
the work at Ilion, and was associated with the 
training school at Utica. 

In 1889 Miss Stewart came to Syracuse as 
Kindergarten Training Teacher in the City 
Training School. Five years later she was given 
supervision of the Kindergarten Department, 
both of which positions she filled with distinc- 
tion until her resignation last year. Her work 
as an educator gained wide recognition, and in 
1933 Dr. J. Cayce Morrison of the New York 
State Department of Education appointed Miss 
Stewart chairman of a Curriculum Committee 
whose efforts have resulted in the publication of 
the New York State Curriculum Guides. During 
Miss Stewart's régime, the local system developed 
from a nucleus of five kindergartens into a total 
of forty-five units. 

Although Miss Stewart's resignation took 
place in June, 1936, she is still in close touch 
with early childhood education, for she repre- 
sents New York State on a committee which is 
compiling a history of the kindergarten move- 
ment in the United States. 

Miss Stewart's unique ability as a raconteur 
has endeared her to countless friends who have 
enjoyed her ready wit, her warm sympathy, and 
her altogether human qualities. Their good 
wishes follow her as she turns from her school 
life to the ever-widening world about her. 





Maude C. Stewart 





Bertha Hofer Hegner 


Meas. Bertha Hofer Hegner, a pioneer in 
early childhood education, passed away on No- 
vember 14, 1937. She was born in Claremont, 
Iowa, December 14, 1852. In 1890 she became 
one of the group of pioneer kindergarten teach- 
ers in Chicago. In 1895 she went to Berlin, Ger- 
many, where she spent a year of study with Frau 
Schrader, niece of Froebel at Pestalozzi Froebel 
Haus. Upon her return to Chicago in 1896 she 
took charge of the kindergarten in the newly 
organized Chicago Commons Settlement with 
Dr. Graham Taylor. 

At the Chicago Commons she trained a num- 
ber of residents of the settlement for kinder- 
garten work. Out of this teacher training project 
she developed the Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College of Chicago. The college is now located 
in the Fine Arts Building in Chicago. 

Mrs. Hegner was a life member of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, a charter mem- 
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ber of the Chicago kindergarten group which 
later became the Central Council of Childhood 
Education, a member of the Illinois State Kinder- 
garten Primary Association and a member of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 





Stella A. McCarty 


The name of Stella A. McCarty was added 
to the International Kindergarten Roll of 
Honor this year. It is fitting that Miss Barwis’ 
tribute to her should appear at this time. 


In THE death of Dr. Stella A. McCarty which 
occurred November 13, 1936, at the Bon Secours 
Hospital in Baltimore, Maryland, the cause of 
childhood education lost a devoted champion ; 
all phases of cultural and educational endeavor 
has missed one of its foremost leaders, and all 
who had the privilege of knowing her have ex- 
perienced deep personal sorrow. 

Dr. McCarty was born in Urbana, Illinois. 
She was educated in high schools in Omaha and 
New York. She received her A.B. Degree from 
Goucher College, a master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1916, and the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1923. 

At the time of her death Dr. McCarty was 
Chairman of the Department of Education of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and had been a 
member of this department for twenty years. 
She was a member of the first class to graduate 
from Goucher College. 

After graduation from Goucher, Dr. McCarty 
taught at the Girls’ Latin School, in the Kinder- 
garten College at Indianapolis and was super- 
visor of kindergartens in the public schools of 
Evansville, Indiana, From July 19, 1905, to 
March 1, 1914, she was supervisor of kinder- 
gartens in Trenton, New Jersey. In 1915 Dr. 
McCarty went back to Goucher College as in- 
structor in education, where she remained. 

Dr. McCarty was a profound student and had 
an unusually scintillating mind. At the time of 
her death she was completing a book on chil- 


Stella A. McCarty 


dren’s literature. She had published ‘The Kin- 
dergarten as a Social Agency,” “Study of Cost 
of Kindergartens in Public School Systems,” 
“Children’s Drawings,” and in collaboration 
with Dr. Buford Johnson, “Mental Growth of 
Children in Relation to Rate of Growth of 
Bodily Development.” 

As supervisor of kindergartens in Trenton, 
Dr. McCarty’s work was of unusual merit. She 


has left an imprint in the Trenton Public Schools 
which will never be dimmed. It was in Trenton 


that she began her work in freeing the kinder- 
gartens from the pressure of old conservative 
methods of teaching. In the application of mod- 
ern psychological principles of teaching she was 
a faithful pioneer. The teachers of Trenton re- 
member her with love and gratitude for her re- 
markable endeavors, and for her success in open- 
ing their minds to a better understanding of 
children.—BERTHA M. BarRwWiIs. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 











AN EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL WITH A FORECAST OF ITS 
FUTURE. By J]. R. McGaughy. New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1937. Pp. viii 
+421. $2.67. 

This book attempts ‘av evaluation’’ not “the 
evaluation”’ of present procedures in elementary 
education as the outgrowth of a changed phi- 
losophy. The study of the book is of value to 
teachers in the elementary school who desire to 
“move in new directions” but not without 
questioning as to the true highway! 

Chapter I reviews changes in elementary edu- 
cation which have taken place since 1900. 
Chapter II sets us ‘a map of values” (so-called 
by Kilpatrick) dealing with the ‘Characteristics 
of a Good Elementary School’’ under these 
headings: Pupils are Persons; Each Pupil Differs 
From Every Other; Each School Activity Has 
Real Value for the Individual Pupil Here and 
Now; Every Pupil is a Social Being and Lives 
in a Changing Society. 

The five following chapters discuss present 
practices and forecast future changes in the 
elementary school. Chapter VI offers a state- 
ment of the distinguishing characteristics of 
several well-known departures in organization 
designed to aid in the attainments of the char- 
acteristics noted. Some of these the author 
deems “most ill-conceived.” 

Chapter VI and Chapter VII also present the 
author’s challenge to the present plan of clas- 
sifying children into grades. Among the prob- 
lems raised are: 

Outside school groups change with differing 

interests and work. 

The mental hygiene effects of being in a 
labeled group. 

The .fact that teachers with groups labeled 
“dull” tend to limit their expectations as 
to the possible growth of the individuals. 

The ignoring of special abilities which often 


exist in groups not making high scores on 
academic tests. 

The realization that opposition to homo- 
geneous grouping need not mean depend- 
ence on chance. 


Controversial subjects dealt with in Chapter 
VII include promotion and repetition of grades, 
the employment of married women, variations 
in salaries for teachers, variations in salary for 
men and women. 

Chapter VIII challenges the use of tests and 
measurements in the evaluation of the work of 
the elementary schools. 

The final chapter presents ‘The Elementary 
School of the Future’’ as “we envision it in 
the light of present procedures in our better 
schools and as we follow to logical conclusions 
the implications of a philosophy of education 
which we accept as sound.”—Helen M. Rey- 
nolds, Director Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Seattle, Washington. 


MODERN PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. By Jackson R. Sharman. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937. Pp. 
viii + 208. $2.00. 

While intended primarily for the use of col- 
lege students, Modern Principles of Physical 
Education is recommended to the classroom 
teacher and administrator as well. All who wish 
to understand the principles on which the pro- 
gram of physical education is based will find 
in Dr. Sharman’s book a readable, sound, schol- 
arly discussion. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to a develop- 
ment of the foundations of physical education 
in terms of biology, sociology, philosophy, psy- 
chology and education. The principles pro- 
posed are significant in helping teachers guide 
the growth of children, Of great practical use- 
fulness are the pages concerned with the inter- 
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relationship of nervous and muscular systems. 

With leisure increasing, the author reminds 
us of the contributions physical education has 
to make in providing the masses with whole- 
some, healthful activities. In addition to the 
more familiar contributions he stresses the men- 
tal health aspects of success, satisfaction, re- 
laxation and fun. 

Of special interest in these unsettled times is 
the chapter, “The Functions of Physical Edu- 
cation in a Democratic Society.’’ Pointing out 
that the democratic philosophy emphasizes the 
importance of human personality the writer dis- 
cusses the desired social-economic goals in rela- 
tion to the individual. Nine functions are elab- 
orated. He believes that physical education can 
contribute to the building of common national 
ideals by furnishing a like background of activi- 
ties. In providing similarities of interests, ap- 
preciations, loyalties and traditions, physical 
education plays a vital role in forming a “‘social 
unification of the population” and an “‘inte- 
grated citizenry.” 

In later chapters Dr. Sharman shows us that 
none of the desired outcomes will accrue unless 
better planning, greater thought, and improved 
methods are brought to physical education. A 
progressive educational and social philosophy 
permeates the entire book.—Dorothy La Salle, 
Director, Health and Physical Education, East 
Orange, New Jersey, Public Schools. 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL. B) 
Laura Pendleton MacCarteney. Introduction 
by Lois Hayden Meek. Cincinnati: The Wil- 
lis Music Company, 1937. 

The title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is, in reality, a collection of one hundred 
fifty-nine songs for children from two to six 
or seven years of age. The book is dedicated 
to Lucy Sprague Mitchell whose Here and Now 
Story Book inspired Mrs. MacCarteney “'to try 
to duplicate in the field of music the essential 
idea she so well announced in the field of lan- 
guage.” The collection contains songs by the 
compiler, selections from other song writers, 
and some of the simple traditional songs. 

Although Mrs. MacCarteney believes that in 
developing the songs “the teacher should al- 
ways try first to draw responses and suggestions 
from the children,” she does indicate for the 
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benefit of parents and inexperienced teachers 
activities which may be carried on in connection 
with some of the songs. Certainly some of these 
are open to criticism. For example, in the first 
part of the ‘Bicycle Song” it is suggested that 
“children lie on their backs, stretch legs into 
the air and pedal with feet’’ while they sing, 
Pedaling, pedaling, smoothly we go” (p. 95). 

After all, isn’t the singing of some of the 
simple and lovely songs now available—many 


of them in this collection—worthwhile on its | 


own account? The children are happy doing it 
and the results seem to be satisfactory from the 
standpoint of musical experience and _train- 
ing.—A. Z. 


OUR ANIMAL BOOKS. By Frances E. Clarke 
and Others. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1937. 

Here is an interesting series of readers in 
humane education developed by the Director of 
Humar Education for the American Society for 
the Pre: ntion of Cruelty to Animals, New York 
City. ‘:. 2 chief purpose of Our Animal Books 
is to prc 10te intelligent regard in children for 
pets and domestic animals, to give instructions 
for their proper care and feeding, and to create 
an interest in the conservation and protection of 
American birds and mammals.” 

The seven books of the series with their in- 
teresting stories and numerous illustrations 
should contribute largely to the realization of 
this triple purpose of the authors, all of whom 
are experienced teachers. 

Following is a list of titles and authors: 
Primer. Fuzzy Tail. By Arensa Sondergaard. Pp. 

139. $.72. 

Book I. Sniff. By James S. Tippett and Martha 
K. Tippett. Pp. 190. $.80. 

Book II. Pets and Friends. By Emma A. Meyers. 
Pp. 192. $.84. 

Book III. The Pet Club. By Kathrine W. Mas- 
ters. Pp. 230. $.92. 

Book IV. On Charlie Clarke’s Farm. By Kathar- 
ine L. Keelor. Pp. 202. $.72. 

Book V. Our Town and City Animals. By 
Frances E. Clarke and Katharine L. Keelor. 
Pp. 224. $.76. 

Book VI. Paths to Conservation. By James S. 
Tippett. Pp. 311. $.88. 
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Books for Vacation Reading 


From 1937 Publications 
Compiled by May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


I. Two to Six 


A. Informational Books 
Science 
Bostleman, Else and Eberle, Irmengarde: Sea-horse 
Adventures. N.Y.: Holiday House. $2.00. 
True observations beautifully illustrated in color; 
pictures made through a diving helmet on the 
ocean floor. For all ages. 


Social Studies 

Phillips, Mary G.: Things That Go. N.Y.: Rand 
McNally. $1.00. 
Interesting narratives about the sewing machine, 
typewriter, vacuum cleaner, airplane and other 
machines. 

B. Poetry 

Fyleman, Rose: Here We Come A-Piping. N.Y.: 
Stokes. $1.00. 
Small anthology, good selection. 

Moore, Clement: The Night Before Christmas. 
N.Y.: Harcourt Brace. $2.00. 
Delightful, colored illustrations of this old fa- 
vorite by Reginald Birch of Lord Fauntleroy fame. 


C. Stories 


Bianco, Margery: Rufus the Fox. N.Y.: Harper and 
Bros. $2.00. 
Mrs. Bianco’s rhymed narrative and the illus- 
trations by Samivel make this an outstanding 
book. 

Brock, Emma: The Pig with a Front Porch. N.Y.: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 
Amusing accumulative tale with the theme, ‘‘Af- 
ter all, home is best.”’ 

Brown, Paul: Mick and Mac. N.Y.: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. $2.00. 
Good story about a Scotty and an Irish Wolf- 
hound, with incidental suggestions for training 
young dogs. 

Credle, Ellis: Pepe and the Parrot. N.Y.: Thomas 
Nelson. $2.00. 
A gay dog story with delightful illustrations. 

Flack, Marjorie: Walter, the Lazy Mouse. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 


bh 


Here is a bibliography of books for children 
two to twelve from which to make selections 
for summer vacation reading. Parents, par- 
ticularly, will appreciate the classifications— 
informational books (science and _ social 
studies), poetry, stories and biography. 

This bibliography is published in place of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s usual children’s book re- 


views. 


Walter's lapses and final reform are very be- 
guiling. 
Gay, Zhenya: Sakimura. N.Y.: Viking Press. $1.50. 
A Siamese cat goes to the farm and finds a friend. 
Hogan, Inez: Nicodemus and Petunia. N.Y.: E. P. 
Dutton. $1.00. 
One of the gayest in this series. Nicodemus is 
growing wiser but no less irresistible. 
Newberry, Clare: Babette. N.Y.: Harper and Bros. 
$1.50. 
A beautiful Siamese successor to the popular 
Mittens. 
Seuss, Dr.: And to Think That I Saw It on Muil- 
Street. N.Y.: Vanguard Press. $1.00. 
Hilarious jingle about a child’s tall stories. 
Tippett, James S.: Shadow and the Stocking. N.Y.: 
Harper and Bros. 75 cents. 
A charming picture-story for the very young. 
Williamson, Hamilton: Humpy, Son of the Sands. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
Unusually humorous camel story. 


D. Biography 
Jones, Elizabeth O.: David. N.Y.: Macmillan. $1.75. 
Bible text and Miss Jones’ beautiful pictures 
make this a perfect book. 


II. Six to Nine 


A. Informational Books 


Science 


Bronson, Wilfred: The Wonder World of Ants. 
N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 
Accurate and interesting account of ant life. 

De Sola, Ralph: Who's Who in the Zoo. NY.: 
Halcyon House. $2.00. 


, a 
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Remarkable photographs and accurate informa- 


tion about one hundred zoo animals 

Eberle, Irmengarde: Hop, Skip and Fly. N. Y.: Holi- 
day House. $2.00. 
Stories of light small creatures such as the frog, 
the lizzard, the garter snake. Charmingly told 
and illustrated. 

Emerson, A. E. and Fish, Eleanor: Termite City. 
N.Y.: Rand McNally. $1.50. 
Absorbing and authentic narrative. 


Social Studies 

Bourgeouis, Florence: Peter, Peter Pumpkin Grower. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran. $1.25. 
Amusing account of Peter, growing and selling 
many pumpkins. 

Grodin, A. J.: All the Year Round. N.Y.: 
A. Knopf. $2.00. 
Pictures of contrasting activities in different states 


Alfred 


each month in the year. 
Steen, Elizabeth: Red Jungle Boy. N.Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 
Colorful account of Brazil Indians. Vivid pic- 
tures. 
B. Poetry 


Brewton, J. E.: Under the Tent of the Sky. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
Charming anthology of poems about animals. 


C. Stories 


Bemelmans, Ludwig: The Castle No. 9. N.Y.: 
Viking Press. $2.00. Old folk tale in new dress. 
Bennett, Richard: Shawneen and the Gander. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
Humorous Irish story of a gander; the trouble and 
the luck he brought to Shawneen. 

Buff, Mary and Conrad: Dancing Cloud. N.Y.: 
Viking Press. $2.00. 

Fine tale of Navaho life. Distinguished contribu- 
tion to art, literature and social studies. 

Gall, Alice and Crew Fleming: Each in His Own 
Way. N.Y.: Oxford University Press. $2.00. 
Excellent stories about animals that helped make 
history. 

Johnson, Margaret S. and Helen L.: A Spaniel of 
Old Plymouth. N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 
Lively dog story with historical setting. 

Jones, Elizabeth O.: The Ragman of Paris. N.Y.: 
Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

Slight story with unusual charm. 

Stong, Phil: High Water. N.Y.: Dodd, Mead. 

$2.00. 

Storm, flood and the amusing adventures of a 
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stubborn ‘Thinkin’ burro” and his rescuers. 


Wilder, Laura Ingals: On the Banks of Plum Creek. 
N.Y.: Harper and Bros. $2.00. 
Third in that excellent series about a pioneer 
family. Deservedly popular. 


D. Biography 


Wheeler, Opal and Deucher, Sybil: Sebastian Bach, } 


N.Y.: E. P. Dutton. $2.00. 
Perfect child's life of the great composer. Authen. 


tic and delightfully written. As good as Haydn | 


and Mozart by the same authors. 


III. Nine to Twelve 


A. Informational Books 
Science 

Baker, Robert H.: Introducing the Constellations, 
N.Y.: Viking Press. $2.50. 
Companion to When the Stars Come Out. 

Fenton, Carroll Lane: Life Long Ago, The Story of 
Fossils, N.Y.: Reynal Hitchcock. $3.50. 
Fascinating autobiographies of living things writ- 
ten “‘imperishably in prehistoric rocks.”’ 

Lucas, Jannette M.: The Earth Changes. N.Y.: 
J. B. Lippincott. $2.50. 
Earth’s changes from earliest known era. Fine 
illustrations and text. 

Pope, Clifford H.: Snakes Alive. N.Y.: Viking 
Press. $2.50. 
Interesting account of how snakes live. 65 photo- 
graphs. 

Reed, Maxwell W. and Lucas, Jannette M.: Ani- 
mals on the March. N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
An absorbing account of the evolution of animals. 


Social Studies 

Bailey, Carolyn: Tops and Whistles. N.Y.: Viking 
Press. $2.00. 
The toys of Colonial children, and their part 
in American history. 

Coblentz, Catherine: Animal Pioneers. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.00. 
Animals that travelled with various heroes. 

Elliot, Kathleen M.: Riema. N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 
Charming Javanese story with remarkable colored 
illustrations by Roger Duvoisin. 

Gere, Frances K.: Once Upon a Time in Egypt. 
N.Y.: Longmans, Green. $2.00. 
Factual narrative with excellent pictures of farm- 
ing, fishing, hunting, festivals and other aspects 
of Egyptian life. 

Gilchrist, Marie E. and Ogle, Lucille: Rolling Along 
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Through the Centuries. N.Y.: Longmans, Green. 
$1.25. 

Wheel transportation throughout the ages. Live- 
ly text, good pictures. 

Hekking, Johanna: Pigtails. N.Y.: Stokes. $1.50. 
Simple narrative about a Chinese family, their 
activities, customs, festivals. Lovely pictures. 

Meadowcraft, Enid L.: The Gift of the River. N.Y.: 
Thomas Crowell. $2.00. 

Sketches of people and events that made Egyptian 
history. 
B. Poetry 

Browning, Robert: The Pied Piper of Hamlin. 
N.Y.: Rand McNally. $1.00. 

Gorgeous colored illustrations of this invaluable 


classic. 
C. Stories 


Brink, Carol: Baby Island. N.Y.: Macmillan. $2.00. 
Two little girls with four babies, marooned on a 
desert island. 

Burglon, Nora. The Gate Swings In. Boston: Little, 

Brown. $2.00. 
A delightful Scandinavian story with humor, an 
element of mystery, and an unusuaily spiritual 
quality. Should be as popular as Miss Burglon’s 
Child of the Soil. 

Fox, Genevieve: Susan of Green Mountains. Boston: 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

An exciting, pre-revolutionary story involving 
Ethan Allen. 

Hatch, Robert W.: The Curious Lobster. N.Y.: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

An American Wind in the Willows. Well written 
fantasy. 

Hunt, Mable: Susan Beware. Stokes. $1.75. 

A real family delightfully recaptured. 

Lewis, Elizabeth F.: China Quest. N.Y.: John Wins- 
ton. $2.00. 

A young American learns Chinese ways and cus- 
toms. An exciting and sympathetic story. 

Meader, Stephen: Who Rides in the Dark. N.Y.: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

A thrilling mystery tale with historical setting 
Well written 

Morris, Rhoda: Bad Penny. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$1.75. 

Well told story of the conflict between Indians 
and pioneers. Bad Penny, the half-breed child, 


catches both points of view. 


Morrison, Lucile: Lost Queen of Egypt. N.Y.: 


Stokes. $2.00. 
An almost grown-up novel, exciting and written 
with much charm. 

Parton, Ethel: Vinny Applegay. N.Y.: Viking Press. 


$2.00. 
The liveliest of Miss Parton's series. City life in 


the ‘70's. 

Ransome, Arthur: Pigeon Post. N.Y.: J. B. Lippin- 
cott. $2.00. 
Another fine addition to the Swallows and Ama- 
zons series. 

Seredy, Kate: The White Stag. N.Y.: Viking Press. 
$2.00. 
Distinguished writing and illustrations. Heroes 
and adventures of the Magyars, from Nimrod to 
Atilla. 

Wise, Winifred: Swift Walker. N.Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 
A thrilling tale of the fur trade of the North 
West. 


D. Biography 


Adams, Julia Davis: No Other White Men. E. P. 
Dutton. $2.00. 
A lively, authentic account of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition to the Pacific. Excellent. 

Benét, Laura: The Boy Shelley. N.Y.: Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00. 
Little known details of Shelley's boyhood with 
the significant contrast of his home life and school 
experiences. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth B.: How They Started. N.Y.: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 
Biographies of nine famous men from childhood 
to the turning point of their careers. 

Kelp, Rolph: Album of the Great. N.Y.: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00. 
Illustrations and brief sketches of outstanding fig- 
ures in history by an authority on historic cos- 
tume. 

Lownsbery, Elizabeth: Saimts and Rebels. N.Y.: 
Longmans, Green. $2.50. 
Twelve short, poignant biographies of unique 
people. 

Wheeler, Benson and Purdy, Claire Lee: My Brother 
Was Mozart. N.Y.: Henry Holt. $2.50. 
A moving account of Mozart's genius and life, 
with excellent glossary and other desirable notes. 
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Editor, ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 














PROPOSED PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR NON- 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A SERIOUS THREAT. 
By William H. Kilpatrick, The Social Frontier, 


April, 1938, 4:210-211. 

“A fundamental revolution is proposed in 
American public education,” says Dr. Kilpatrick 
in his review of the report of the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. ‘While the 
wording is somewhat veiled, the meaning of the 
report seems clear . . . the report says: “Text- 
books and reading materials, transportation of 
pupils, scholarships for pupils 16-19 years of age 
... health and welfare services—the Committee 
would make available to children in non-public 
schools.’ ”’ 

Should this plan become effective, a highway 
would be opened for a division of public funds 
among private and parochial schools. Some Euro- 
pean countries and Canada favor such a division, 
“but on the whole the American school tradi- 
tion has rather consistently followed that strong- 
est American tradition—the complete separation 
of church and state.” 

Why have we taken this stand? Is it mere 
religious prejudice or ‘is there something in de- 
mocracy itself that calls for one dominant if 
not exclusive, public school system ?”’ 

Answering the last question, Dr. Kilpatrick 
says, “A dominant public school system not 
committed in advance either to class or to doc- 
trine seems necessary to the building of open- 
minded citizens.’’ Private schools perpetuate dis- 
tinctions between the well-to-do or those who 
seek “economic royalty’ and the less well-to- 
do, and in proportion to their strength they 
hinder the public schools from serving democ- 
racy as they should. The parochial schools tend to 
segregate for the purpose of indoctrinating the 
young with certain views, “yet the free play of 
intelligence is the very life-breath of democracy.” 
Shall American democracy deliberately take 
measures to defeat its own processes? The an- 
swer must be “NO.” 


“The American public school system must be 


kept true to its purpose. Public money must be | 


reserved for public institutions only. Democracy 
must not defeat itself.” 


A RURAL SCHOOL RECONSTRUCTS ITS 
CURRICULUM. By Walter A. Anderson. 
Curriculum Journal, April, 1938, 9:170-173. 
“Happy Corners” is the name given the school 

by its pupils. An old building has been repaired 
and improved. The too frequent “drab” effect 
of a rural school has been transformed by artis- 
tic decorations, good lighting and comfortable 
furnishings. 

The pupils are busy with interesting activities 
related to every-day life, close to their experience. 
As a result, rowdiness is unknown and coopera- 
tion with and respect for others is the demo- 
cratic way of life. The teacher has an attractive 
personality; she likes children; is constantly 
studying to understand their individual needs 
better. In terms of her college credits or salary 
she is poorly trained, but in terms of her rela- 
tionships with the children and her influence on 
their lives, she is richly educated. 

Learning activities the past year have centered 
around operating ‘Happy Corners’’ as a model 
village community. For this purpose Main Street 
was built with its necessary stores and other es- 
tablishments. The flexible program calls for the 
real problems of the town’s business and involves 
discussions and planning. Above all, the program 
offers experience in democratic living and is rich 
in human relationships. 

A summary of the outcomes observed in- 
cludes: “(1) This school provides an effective 
learning environment. (2) The three R’s are be- 
ing learned naturally and effectively. (3) Fine 
attitudes and appreciations are developing. (4) 
Children are learning to work cooperatively, to 
think constructively, and to solve problems of 
daily living. (5) They are developing self-con- 
trol and self-direction. (6) They are develop- 
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ing social attitudes of community service and 
community betterment. (7) They are participat- 
ing with adults in worthwhile activities for com- 
munity betterment. (8) They are busy, happy, 
healthy children. (9) Human values are given 
first consideration in determining what is taught 
and how it is taught. (10) This is good educa- 
tion for democracy and the good life.” 


YOUTH PLOUGHED UNDER. By Lawrence 
R. Campbell. The School Executive, April, 
1938, 57:357-358. 

The by-line suggests the point of emphasis 
of this article, ‘overhauling the educative process 
to make socialization possible for all who at- 
tend the public schools.” A cartoon, ‘“Crime— 
Our 15 Billion-Dollar Industry” illustrates the 
article. Referring briefly to Dillinger as a public 
enemy labeled, “Made in America,” the writer 
points out that ‘Society educated him and society 
ploughed him under.” 

Good work goes on in some quarters but there 
are too many schools that have been guilty of 
making personality adjustment difficult. Normal 
children have come to school bright, happy and 
eager, but have gone out with a feeling of fail- 
ure, frustration and defeat. Schools which are 
merely factories for producing uniform prod- 
ucts by mechanical methods have stifled self- 
expression and are helping to defeat democracy. 

We need emphasis on counseling, not disci- 
pline. The teacher must be the pupils’ friend, 
not his boss. 

Human conservation through the prevention 
of delinquency may increase school costs but it 
will decrease the cost of asylums, hospitals and 
jails. The situation calls for trained specialists, 
the cooperation of home and school, and the 
recognition of the fact that education ‘is a mat- 
ter of personal adjustment—not the mastery of 
text books. 

In this era of power, speed and thrills, we are 
producing nervous and emotionally mal-adjusted 
children. Shall we wait till they become Dillin- 
gers and then shoot them down? Why not 
“streamline” their personalities ? 


THE PARENTAL ROLE IN CHILDREN’S 
FRIENDSHIPS. By Lee R. Steiner, Child 
Study, April, 1938, 15:198-201. 

The writer emphasizes the importance of the 
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emotional value of the child’s friendships and 
cites some of the difficulties encountered by 
them. Without dictating, how can the parent 
influence the child’s friendships in the most 
helpful way? What may be the consequences of 
conflict between home and school atmosphere 
and guidance? He urges recognition of the im- 
portance of the child’s friendships ; his real grief 
if they are broken ; the antagonisms aroused when 
they are rudely tampered with. He urges the 
parent to see the child’s social life from the 
child’s point of view and above all to be the 
child’s best friend in the fullest sense. 

Reference is also made to the child who for 
one reason or another “‘does not mix well” and 
the need for friendly guidance and encourage- 
ment, lest he miss the value of social contacts. 

A last emphasis is given to the importance 

of learning to be one’s own friend in the en- 
joyment of a “healthy solitude which contributes 
to inner harmony.” 


SOME LARGER TASKS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Rollo G. Reynolds. Teachers 
College Record, February, 1938, 34:363-74. 
This article makes a plea for more careful 

cooperation in fundamental principles within a 

single school in order that what is approved 

in one room may not be bad conduct in another. 

All teachers need not think alike, but each 
teaching staff should agree upon certain basic 
principles which will constitute its educational 
philosophy. Once agreed upon it should be prac- 
ticed in all the classrooms. However meager this 
philosophy might be, it should be the considered 
agreement of the staff and should come from no 
one person, 

In the same way, there are certain basic prin- 
ciples of democracy which have held sway from 
the beginning. These should become familiar 
to all children and receive their loyalty. They 
must be accepted and practiced in such a way 
that the practice will bring pleasure. To make a 
boy good permanently he must /ike to be good. 

A purpose in life is essential to a worthy life, 
but an evil life may have a strong purpose. Shall 
we not teach children that the highest purpose in 
a democracy is for the individual to discover 
and develop himself, and to find his greatest 
satisfaction in the contribution which he can 
make to the common welfare ? 











Editor, JOHN A. HOCKETT 
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ORDINAL POSITION AND THE BE- 
HAVIOR DISORDERS OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. By Ira S. Wile and Ann B. Jones. 
The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, September 1937, 51:61- 
93. 

This investigation was an attempt to dis- 
cover whether there is a positive relationship 
between the order of birth of children and their 
behavior adjustments. Alfred Adler is quoted 
as Claiming a definite relationship of this sort. 
From the records of the Children’s Health 
Class of Mt. Sinai Hospital twenty-five histories 
of children ranging from two to eight years of 
age were selected for each of the following 
five groups: (a) only children, (b) older chil- 
dren from two-child families, (c) middle chil- 
dren from families of three or more children, 
(d) younger children from two-child families 
and (e) youngest children from families of 
three or more children. 

The histories were taken consecutively until 
the required number for each group was se- 
cured. The IQ’s of the 125 children ranged 
from 38 to 131, with median at 105. Most of 
the children were of Russian Jewish descent 
and attended the public schools in or near New 
York City. Most of the parents were in the 
low middle economic class and spoke English. 

The behavior disorders listed in the histories 
were recorded by the same person and at the 
time of admission to the Children’s Health 
Class. The frequencies of the various behavior 
disorders for each group are presented in a 
series of tables. Other tables show the fre- 
quency with which certain types of behavior are 
associated with other types. 

Among the conclusions of the authors are 
the following: 

Behavior and personality characteristics are 
not determined by order of birth, although the 
family constellation does provide a definite en- 


vironment for each individual, which in some| 


cases may have an undesirable effect upon indi- 
vidual behavior. Some forms of behavior are 
related to levels of maturation rather than to 
order of birth. There was no consistent sex ef.- 
fect upon behavior patterns, although about 
twice as many boys as girls were brought to the 
clinic. Retardation, unmanageability, and speech 
defects were common among the children of 
low IQ while those with high IQ’s revealed 
food fads, destructiveness, nail biting, and 
quarreling. The youngest child of a large family 
presents behavior problems more like those of 
only children than those of the younger children 
in two-child families. A negative correlation 
was found between size of family and intelli- 
gence. 


TWIN RESEMBLANCES IN MECHANICAL 
ABILITY, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
EFFECTS OF PRACTICE ON _ PER- 
FORMANCE. By David Brody. Child De- 
velopment, September 1937, 8:207-216, 

In his introductory statement the author tells 
us that no data secured from twins dealing with 
the inheritance of mechanical ability have been 
reported, although many studies have been 
made of mental inheritance of twins. Sixty- 
two pairs of twin boys aged eight to thirteen 
years were located in the Minneapolis public 
schools. Twenty-nine pairs were classified as 
identical and thirty-three as fraternal twins. The 
average IQ of the fraternal twins derived from 
the KuhIlman-Anderson test was 97.5 and of 
the identical twins, 99.3. 

The mechanical ability of the boys was 
measured on the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test. This test consists of four form boards, 
each of which contains fifty-eight cut-outs. 
Boards A and B contain similar cut-outs, as do 
Boards C and D. Each child was given six 
successive trials on Boards A and B in alterna- 
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tion in order to measure the effect of practice. 
The final test on Boards C and D was given 
immediately after the practice tests. Ability on 
the test is measured by the time required to 
place the fifty-eight blocks in each board. 

The results show that identical twins re- 
semble each other much more closely in their 
performance on this test than do fraternal 
twins. The relationship between performance 
on this test and intelligence was found to be 
practically zero. A study of the practice effects 
showed that the variability of scores decreased 
markedly with practice, that each successive 
practice added less improvement, and that there 
was a noticeable transfer effect from the prac- 
tice series to the final test. While recognizing 
that the environment of identical twins is prob- 
ably more similar than that of fraternal twins, 
the author concludes that the greater variability 
in performance between fraternal pairs is large- 
ly due to greater differentiation of hereditary 
capacities. 


A COMPARISON OF THE VIGOROUS- 
NESS OF PLAY ACTIVITIES OF PRE- 
SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Evaline 
Fales. Child Development, June 1937, 8:144- 
158. 


Reference is made to several investigations 
which seem to indicate that among young chil- 
dren boys play more vigorously than girls. The 
objective set for the present investigation was 
to secure more complete and valid data on this 
problem. More than 600 items or activities 
characteristic of preschool children were ar- 
ranged into 48 levels of vigorousness to con- 
stitute a rating scale for use in the study. Six- 
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teen boys and 16 girls from four different pre- 
schools were paired as to chronological age. 
Detailed diary records were made with the aid 
of a stop watch and each activity of each child 
was classified in time units according to the 
rating scale of vigorousness. Two observations, 
each over 40 minutes in length, were made 
upon each child upon consecutive days, one ob- 
servation during the first part of the morning 
and one during the latter part. 

The mean scores indicating vigorousness of 
activity were almost identical for boys and girls. 
The difference in vigorousness of activity dur- 
ing the first part of the morning and the latter 
part was negligible. There was, however, much 
variability in vigorousness of activity from one 
day to the next, the correlations between ob- 
servations on consecutive days being .38 for 
the boys and .15 for the girls. The partial cor- 
relation technique was used to find factors as- 
sociated with vigorousness of play. It was found 
that vigorousness is more closely related to 
chronological age than to mental age, the 
younger children engaging in the more vigorous 
activities. 


It was found that among both boys and girls 
a large amount of time was spent in activities 
that were low in vigorousness. Forty-one per 
cent of the total time was spent in activities 
rated in the lowest sixth as to vigorousness and 
fifty-seven per cent in activities rated in the 
lowest fourth. Much variability was found 
within the groups, the girls being more variable 
than the boys. High reliability of the data is 
shown by the correlation of .92 between the 
odd and even five-minute periods. 
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Peace 


W uaris true peace but conscious strength ? 
What is war but conscious weakness seeking to give proof of its strength ? 

Peace is a god, not a goddess, a man not a woman— 

A brawny, bearded man of might, with nothing but the kindly look in his eyes 
to distinguish him from the vulgar giant. 

He can afford to smile at War, the headstrong boy, rushing, red-faced, blun- 
dering, blustering, with impetuous arms, hither and thither. 

Peace has outgrown all that, for Peace is a man. 


—Ernest Crosby 











MARY E. LEEPER 
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Helen R. Gumlick 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Two new officers were elected at the 1938 
annual meeting of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. 

Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor of Kindergar- 
tens and Primary Grades, Public Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado, is now Vice-President Represent- 
ing Primary Grades. 

Beryl Parker, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York, New 
York, is Secretary-Treasurer. 

Each officer of the national Association is 
elected for a term of two years. Officers elected 
in 1937 are Jennie Wahlert, President ; Frances 
M. Tredick, Vice-President Representing Kin- 
dergartens; Lovisa C. Wagoner, Vice-President 
Representing Nursery Schools. 
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Beryl Parker 


THE 1938 A.C.E. CONVENTION 


Eighteen hundred and fifty registrants came to 
the Cincinnati convention from thirty-five States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and six 
other countries. Those from other countries in- 
cluded three from Australia, one from Bulgaria, 
two from Canada, one from India, one from 
Korea, and one from Sweden. 

Indiana ranked next to the convention state 
in attendance. The thirty from Evansville in- 
cluded a member of the board of education, the 
superintendent of schools, a member of the 
parent-teacher organization, the kindergarten- 
primary supervisor, the art supervisor, a visiting 
teacher, a professor of education from Evans- 
ville College, and twenty-three classroom teachers. 

Professional groups were represented at the 
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convention as follows: 


ean a 5's Delp ax» Cas wae 
ee ert 39 
OS Se eee 268 
I i iRise oe oes Sand Ss See 684 
Upper eee reer 98 
eter er 106 
Supervisor .....-. 2.6. se eee eens 140 
Superintendent .........2..sss00s. 21 
eee 132 
Se ee ee 186 

166 


Miscellaneous 


THE 1939 A.C.E. CONVENTION 


The Association for Childhood Education will 
hold its 1939 annual meeting in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, in the early spring. Mamie Heinz of At- 
lanta has been chosen general chairman of the 
convention committees. Program plans already 
made point toward a conference that will deserve 
the title given to the Cincinnati convention by 
Miss Annie E. Moore, “The Traveling Univer- 
sity..’ Watch for early announcement of head- 
quarters hotel and the dates. 


COMMITTEE OF NINETEEN PRESENTS 


HIsTORY 

The Committee of Nineteen, Lucy Wheelock, 
Chairman, prepared a seventy-eight page bulle- 
tin, “History of the Kindergarten Movement in 
the Mid-Western States and in New York,” and 
presented it to those attending the convention 
in Cincinnati. The material for this history was 
gathered and edited by a number of leaders 
throughout the country, under the direction of 
Miss Wheelock and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen. In the absence of Miss 
Wheelock, presentation of the bulletin was made 
at the business meeting in Cincinnati, by Sarah 
A. Marble, a member of the Committee. 

Members of the Association who wish a copy 
of the bulletin may secure it by writing to 
A.C.E. Headquarters at Washington. 


Childhood RECEIVES RECOGNITION 


Each year The Parents’ Magazine makes an 
award for the outstanding book for parents pub- 
lished during the year just past. The 1937 award 
was given to Dr. Susan Isaacs for her book, 
The Nursery Years. Honorable mention was 
given to the series Childhood, The Beginning 
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Years and Beyond, edited by the Parent Educa- 
tion Committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, and published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Nineteen hundred thirty-eight has been a ban- 
ner year for A.C.E. Branches. Sixty-seven new 
groups this year. Of this number, four are State 
Associations, twenty are county’ groups, twenty 
are city groups, and twenty-three student groups. 


Alabama Association for Childhood Education. 

Elmore County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Alabama. 

Boone County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Arkansas. 

Pulaski County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Arkansas. 

State College Association for Childhood Education, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

San Francisco Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, California. 

Palm Beach County Association for Childhood 
Education, Florida. 

Tallahassee Association for Childhood Education, 
Florida. 

Kathleen Mitchell, Fulton County Association for 
Childhood Education, Georgia. 

Macon Association for Childhood Education, 
Georgia. 

Alumne Club, Chicago Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion and Kindergarten Collegiate Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Council of Elementary Education, Belleville, Il- 
linois. 

Elementary Department Club, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Monroe County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Indiana. 

State Teachers College Association for Childhood 
Education, Towson, Maryland. 

Royal Oak Association for Childhood Education, 
Michigan. 

State Teachers College Association for Childhood 
Education, Springfield, Missouri. 

Brown County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, South Dakota. 

University of Utah Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Klickitat Primary Council, White Salmon, Wash- 
ington 

“FUN WITH SEEDS” 


The above is the title of a delightful little il- 
lustrated book of stories about seeds, prepared 
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by Margaret M. Hess. Next year Miss Hess plans 

a revised and enlarged edition. ‘Fun with Seeds” 

is published by the Burgess Publishing Company, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, and can be secured 

from them at a cost of 25¢. 


THE BLUE BIRDS 


The steadily growing demand in many com- 
munities for out-of-school activities for girls 
eight to ten years of age has led the Camp Fire 
Girls to offer for this junior group a program 
called Blue Birds. The program attempts to sup- 
plement the activities of a well-run school, not 
to duplicate them. The same philosophy of in- 
terest and child-adult sharing and doing which 
motivates the child-centered school also lies back 
of this program. Information may be secured 
from Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 41 Union Square, 
New York, New York. 


WPA NurRseERY SCHOOLS 


Every WPA nursery school is under the spon- 
sorship of the public school system. 

In one school girls from the opportunity 
room serve the nursery school noonday meal; 
in another, the boys of the upper grades are 
responsible for moving the play equipment for 
the nursery school in and out of the building; 
in another, the upper grade boys are responsible 
for getting the nursery school children out dur- 
ing fire drills. In some places upper grade girls 
or high school girls in home economics classes 
assist with the cooking and serving, and in some 
instances are assigned for certain hours of the 
day to observation in the nursery school, together 
with some participation on the part of those 
ready for such responsibility. 

During the winter months eight regional con- 
ferences were held for workers of the WPA 
education division. These were attended by State 
directors of education, State supervisors in spe- 
cial fields, and representatives from State depart- 
ments of education. In all of the conferences 
emphasis was placed on the importance of teach- 
ing materials worked out to meet the needs of 
the people being served. 


CHILDREN’S FEDERAL ART GALLERY 


The Children’s Federal Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is an informal gallery of children’s 
own work for child audiences. Material is usual- 
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ly exhibited according to outstanding charac. 
teristics: ‘Humor in Children’s Art,” “Realism,” 
“Portraits.”” The work is that of children from 
six to fourteen years of age. 

The gallery is seeking a wide variety of ex. 
hibits. These should consist of fifty or sixty 


drawings, unmounted, with exact information | 


attached to each—name and age of child, name | 


of picture, and other pertinent facts. Schools | 
wishing to exhibit may write to Philip Bell, 


Director, 816 Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. enclosing a photograph or 
small representative drawing, unmounted. 


STORY PARADE 

The March issue of the magazine for chil- 
dren, Story Parade, delighted its readers with 
stories and information about Indians. Teachers 
developing units on Indian life will want the 
children to read these stories and some of the 
books in ‘‘Let’s Read About Indians,” a short 
book list by Edward Huberman. Children who 
enjoy this issue of Story Parade are invited to 
send questions about Indians to ‘‘Peter Pen- 
guin,” who will in turn send them to Indian 
boys and girls and encourage correspondence 
between the children. 

With the May issue, Story Parade adds eight 
additional pages and three new departments. 


RESOLUTIONS IN ACTION 

The A.C.E. in St. Louis is providing equip- 
ment for the colored kindergarten established 
recently at Kinloch Park. The National Kinder- 
garten Association of New York, of which Miss 
Bessie Locke is executive secretary, is paying the 
teacher's salary, and the board of education of 
Kinloch Park is paying the rent. Next year the 
board will pay both the rent and the teacher's 
salary. 

A.C.E. members are collecting all kinds of 
materials. N.Y.A. boys are reconditioning old 
toys for them. Recently a card party they gave 
cleared $80 which will be used to buy permanent 
equipment. 

Read in the 1937 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion, Section A of Resolution three, and note that 
the St. Louis A.C.E. is translating this resolu- 
tion into action, We quote from their announce- 
ment: “The fundamental thing A.C.E. stands 
for is service to childhood.” 
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A STORY 
OF WATER 


by Augustus Pigman 


This is the kind of book which edu- 
eators are looking for. It presents a 
subject from the exciting fund of the 
world’s knowledge in a form perfectly 
adapted to the understanding of young 
readers. It is the fascinating story of 
water as man has evolved uses for it in 
his everyday life. Beginning with the 
crude implements of pre-historic days, 
the author brings his story down 
through to the present day. Edited by 
Alice V. Keliher of the Progressive 


Association. Illustrated. $1.50. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








National College 
of Education (Se 


@ Complete education for teaching in elementary 

grades, kindergarten and nursery school. Children's 
demonstration school and observation center. Courses in- 
dividualized to meet particular needs ander the guidance 
of expert and sympathetic instructors. Wide variety of 
extra-curricular activities with emphasis on dramaties and 
pageantry. Special summer classes. Six weeks session June 
20 to July 29. Registration June 17 and 18. Two weeks 
sessions June 27 to July 8 and July 11 to July 22. 


Beautifal resident hall. Located on Chicago's lovely North 
Shore near Lake Michigan. Here we offer you cultural edu- 
eation plus voeational training. B.E. degree conferred (4 
yrs.) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write for 
list of successful alumne and complete school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 811-E Evanston, Ill. 











at New Book € 


In this unusual new book you will find a wealth of suggestions for creative programs 


to fit every occasion. 


Pageants, Marionette and Puppet Shows, Dramatization, Verse Speaking Choirs, 
Shadow Plays, Pantomimes, Plays, Tableaux, Exhibits, Reading and Declamation, 


Debate, Contests, Mock Conventions, Musical Programs 
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CREATIVE WAYS FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 


By JosEpHINE Murray and Errie G. BATHURST 


Chicago San Francisco 
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